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HEARING 
CAN BE 
TRAGIC! 


Do you know some one who is hard-of-hearing? SonoTone’s guarantee af uninterrupted hearing. 
If you do, you know how dependent she is on her Free adjustments or repairs of all current 
hearing aid. Sometimes, as in crossing a street, models are made on the spot or the SONOTONE 
lack of hearing can lead to disaster. is replaced by a similar model. The SONOTONE 
user walks out hearing. That is what is meant by 
SONOTONE’S guarantee of uninterrupted hearing. 
‘ The name SONOTONE inspires confidence—the 
If—whatever the reason—a SONOTONE hearing . 

ai © assurance not only that SoNOTONE is a superior 
aid fails, something special happens. Wherever : " a 

: if instrument, but that SoNoTONE lives up to its 
the SONOTONE user lives, wherever she travels, . 

: ; guarantee in the fullest sense of the word. 

there is a SONOTONE Office nearby, with a helpful * 


Hearing Aid Consultant ready to give instant, SONOTON | 


personal attention to the problem—to honor A Lifetime System for Better Hearing 


With Every SonotoNne There Is a Guarantee Of 
Uninterrupted Hearing. 
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SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


at the MEETING STREET SCHOOL 


Providence, R.I. (Rhode Island Easter Seal Society) 





Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which inter- 
fere with speech while others, because of their extremely short 
interest span and easy distractibility, need special training in 
sound discrimination which is basic to speech development. 


The MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training Unit fills 
the great and long felt need in the speech and hearing rehabili- 
tation program of this center. 


For individual or any size group, use MELODY 
MASTER. Write for descriptive booklet. 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago 41, Ill. 
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Superbly designed, precision built... 


these five 
Zenith Aids provide 
finest quality 
hearing help! 


A MODEL FOR EVERY 
HEARING AID NEED 


Continuing the famous Zenith Crusade to 
provide better hearing at lower cost, we 
proudly offer a full line of instruments to 
help more people hear better, selling for 
$100 to $150 less than comparable aids! 

Borderline case, or severe hearing loss. .. 
you will find a precision-built Zenith model 
for every correctable hearing impairment. 

And always remember, Zenith Hearing 
Aids are the result of the same multi-million 


dollar research and development program 
that makes Zenith world-famous in radio, 
television and electronics. 


Outstanding Zenith 
line of five tubeless, 


transistor, air-con- 


Backing each Zenith instrument and ac- 
cessory, is the master craftsmanship, out- . 
standing engineering, and rigid quality con- 
trol which insures utmost satisfaction! 


duction models offers 
432 Individual Power 
Tone Response Modi 


Zenwttu 


) 
| 
| 
| 


fications! 





We invite you to learn for yourself .. . 
without obligation . . . the outstanding hear- 
ing satisfaction provided by these magni- 
ficent all-transistor Zenith models. Your 
Zenith dealer, listed in the classified direc- 
tory, will be glad to give you a complete and 
courteous demonstration. All Zenith hear- 
ing aids carry 10-Day Money-Back Guaran- 
tee; 1-Year Warranty; 5-Year Service Plan. 
Easy Time Payment Plan available. For free 
literature and local dealer list address: 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 425, Chicago 39, II! 
ZENITH . . . Royalty of Radio, TV and Hearing Aids 
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A—The “Royal-M” Tiny, light 
weight hearing aid with Zenith's 
sensitive 4-Position Tone Con- 
trol. Smartly-styled gold-colored 
anodized aluminum case. $100. 


B—The “Royal-T” Operates for 
only 15¢ a month! Includes fa- 
mous Zenith Phone Magnet that 
eliminates all air borne inter- 
ference from telephone conver- 
sations, plus provision for Ex- 
ternal Microphone. $125. 


C—The “Super Royal-T” Extra 
power in a convenient, small- 


size case . . . has built-in Phone 
Magnet and provision for Ex- 
ternal Microphone, $125. 


D—The “Ultra Royal-T” Provides 
super power for those with very 
severe hearing loss. Equipped 
with Phone Magnet provision for 
External Microphone. $125. 


E—The “75-X” Finest quality for 
amazing low price! Tubeless, 3 
transistors for full power and 
performange. No ‘B’’ battery. 
Weighs only 2% ounces. Finger- 


tip tone, volume controls. $75. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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OU will find them in the Schools 
where there is a waiting list for 
enrollment .. . 
where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 
the development of speech is unusual. 













The formula: Good Teachers . . . Good Tools 


Gated Compression is the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


“As they Heat... 
So Shall They Speak” 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


Manufactured 


om ' under 
‘ee A Gated Compression 
: : Pat. No. 2-659-77 





WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


Write for Complete Information 


Jay L. arren, Inc. 
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Jerry A. 


T was quite a shock to me today when | 

did some mental arithmetic and discov- 
ered that I had been totally deaf for almost 
58 years. That is quite a period of time 
for any condition to exist, and to have 
lived that long without hearing a sound is 
“something,” as my grandson would say. 
It relieved the shock considerably when | 
disregarded the number of years and 
thought of the pleasant and eventful life 
those years had covered. I remember 
-vaguely that I once wrote an article which 
I called “The Quiet Life.” It may have 
been quiet when I was a young man, but 
it has become decidedly “noisy” during re- 
cent years. As ¢ares and responsibilities 
increase one does not have so much time 
to philosophize. Heart conditions, stomach 
ulcers, arthritis and the other penalties of 
age also add to the turmoil, but I am hap- 
py to say that I still enjoy life. I like my 
fellow human beings and I don’t think 
that deafness is the handicap it is sup- 
posed to be. 

So, my theme will be that anyone who 
has lost his hearing could lose other things 
much more valuable. One might think of 
eyes, of course, and maybe a right arm or 
both legs, but what I am referring to are 
those very important gifts which should 
not be affected by physical handicaps. A 
sense of humor in a well-oiled and work- 
able condition is, in my mind, the salva- 
tion of any human being and could be the 
salvation of the whole world. Ambition is 
another. We have all seen the crippled 
beggar on the street. We have heard of 
scores of distorted bodies whose minds are 
moving them to success through mail order 
or subscription businesses and who are too 
busy to think much about atrophied mus- 

readers of the Volta Review may well 
Pierce, who has been totally deaf since 
the age of 11. One of his first articles in the maga- 
zine, “The Privilege of Being Deaf,”’ was published 
in June 1914 and again in February 1920 by popular 
demand. Much has happened in over 40 years, but 
apparently the author’s philosophy has not changed 
drastically. He concludes this account with the state- 
ment: “It is not exactly a privilege to be deaf, but 
there are compensations.” Dr. Pierce is a happy sort, 
and Volta Review readers will find many a chuckle 


in his sprightly biographical article—along with a 
generous measure of comfort and hope. 


Long-time 
remember Dr 
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Deafness Is Not So Bad 


PIERCE 


cles and twisted bones. Belief in something 
is another asset which deafness should not 
destroy. If the deaf man has some person 
or Deity in which he has supreme faith, 
he has a tremendous asset. 


No Rigid Rules to Follow 


There are so many types of deaf people 
that it is difficult to present rigid rules for 
them to follow through life. The man or 
woman who was born deaf has an entirely 
different problem from that of the person 
who lost his hearing after he was grown 
and had established himself in his life’s 
work. If there is any pity to be distributed 
it should go to that baffled one who has 
found his whole scheme of life scuttled 
overnight. He does not know how to pro- 
ceed; he is timid, sensitive and sometimes 
resentful. He tries desperately to learn to 
read the lips and finds his eyes too slow 
and his mind too phlegmatic to do him 
much good. He tries to hide his deafness 
by pretending that he understands, and 
finally he retreats within himself. The per- 
son born deaf, or who lost his hearing at 
an early age, does not have so much of 
this to contend with. He has known no 
other life and has found ways to adapt 
himself to what comes up. He is usually 
happy because he has found a niche in 
life with which his loss of hearing does 
not interfere. There are a great many deaf 
artisans, highly skilled, who could be en- 
vied by their hearing neighbors. 

I lost mv hearing from scarlet fever at 
the age of 11, and the change in my way of 
living took place overnight. My mother 
said that one evening I could hear her 
perfectly. The next morning I was totally 
deaf. She was a little doubtful for awhile 
because I could understand a good deal of 
what she said, but it was finally decided 
that I was reading her lips. This has al- 
ways interested me and I believe quite 
firmly that lipreading is not entirely an 
acquired art, but an instinct or, possibly, a 
sixth sense. 

My loss of hearing at the age of 11 puts 
me in a third classification. I did not be- 
come deaf before I learned to talk and 
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knew something about music. I had not 
grown up, established myself in a pro- 
fession and raised a family. I was in a 
plastic state, young enough to mold my 
own future and old enough to avoid the 
necessity of learning to speak the hard 
way. This makes a vast difference in ob- 
taining an education, in choosing a life 
work, and in searching for one’s self a 
philosophy to fit one’s life. My admiration 
is for the A. Lincoln Fechheimers' who 
were born deaf and achieved success in 
spite of it. It took not only brains but 
determination, patience and ambition to 
get young Fechheimer through Columbia 
and then, battling a strange language, 
through the I’Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. I have also great respect for the 
man of middle age who was once a star 
salesman and who is fighting to retain his 
efficiency and his job in the face of rapidly 
approaching total deafness. 

So, anything I may say here about my 
own achievements should not be taken too 
seriously, I have graduated from a few 
universities, have had good jobs almost all 
my life, have raised a family and am now 
retired. I suppose this could be called 
success and I admit that I am not ashamed 
of myself, but, analyzed bit by bit, I have 
not done much more than many another 
deaf man. I value more highly the fact 
that I make friends without difficulty, that 
I am not an introvert, and that I have a 
sense of humor. I like people and believe 
them all to be my friends until proved 
otherwise. I like to go to parties and when 
I was in college I was said to have been a 
topnotch dancer. I love babies and little 
children and they seem to like me, as I can 
prove by the actions of my 14-month-old 
granddaughter, Suzi. She thinks I am 
wonderful, 

Since the days when I was young and 
had high ideals but not much wisdom, I 
have changed my opinions in regard to 
many things. I cannot think of any great 
reversal, but I have become more mellow 
and tolerant. I still believe fully and com- 
pletely in the oral method of teaching the 
deaf and I am sorry that it is necessary for 
any deaf person to use signs, but I do be- 


*Mr. Fechheimer, a noted architect who was totally 
deaf from birth, died on July 29, 1954. A biograph- 
ical note about him appeared in the October 1954 
Volta Review, page 358. 
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lieve that many deaf people are happier 
when they live with other deaf people and 
communicate with their hands. In this 
world of sorrows happiness is something 
we should grasp if we can. 


If | had my way about it, every deaf 
child would have at least a year at the 
Clarke School at Northampton. There are 
probably many other schools for the deaf 
where the surroundings are as beautiful 
and the teaching as good, but there is 
something about the Clarke School which 
instills into a child an inspiration that 
stays with him always. It may be ambi- 
tion, refinement or appreciation of the 
niceties of life, but I think it is the spirit 
of Miss Yale. There was a spiritual force 
in this woman which made her pupils, even 
a generation afterwards, pause before do- 
ing anything important and say, “I wonder 
what Miss Yale would think about this.” 
She has kept many a boy and girl going 
straight ahead who, otherwise, would have 
faltered and stopped. No woman, not even 
my mother or my wife, has had such a 
tremendous influence upon me as Miss 


Yale. 


I studied at the Clarke School one year 
when I was 14. It was a wonderful year in 
which I learned to make furniture in the 
shop, roll a bowling ball in the gymnasium 
and chin myself 14 times without stopping 
on a horizontal bar. I learned the dif- 
ference between the Ostrogoths and the 
Visigoths, and still know, 55 years later. 
I learned that a gentleman always precedes 
a gentlewoman up a flight of stairs, and 
then waits for her at the top. I learned 
at least 25 hymns, word for word, while 
sitting in the balcony of the Congregational 
Church. I still remember many of them. 
I learned a lot of things, the chief among 
them being that to get ahead in the world 
one has to work hard, be honest and have 
appreciation of the finer things of life. 


From the Clarke School I went back to 
my home town, Leadville, Colorado, and 
that fall entered high school with the same 
group of boys and girls I had left when I 
had almost died of scarlet fever. The first 
few weeks in school were tense ones. | was 
scared, self-conscious and very unsure of 
myself. If my mother had not prodded me 
along I would probably have mede a fail- 
ure of it. She kept after me and I worked. 
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She raked me over the coals when she 
caught me reading Trilby instead of 
Myer’s General History. For years she was 
sure that the reason I had not been selected 
as valedictorian was that I read novels 
when I should have been studying. But, 
after four years I got my diploma and the 
public praise of the superintendent of 
schools who announced that I had ranked 
third among 16, and had made a record 
hitherto unequalled in that school. This 
was perfectly true; there had never been 
another deaf student in that school. My 
father and mother were much pleased and 
I felt quite smug, myself. 


What High School Taught Me 


The high school experience was good for 
me in many ways. I found that it did not 
pay to try to follow a teacher’s talk by 
lipreading; it was too much of a nervous 
strain. So I began the practice, which | 
followed whenever I was a student, of pick- 
ing out the man who seemed to take the 
most profuse notes, and copying them, The 
person I chose always seemed glad to help 
me out, and if I sat at his left hand I could 
get practically everything. One man in 
college made his notes so complete that 
they even included the professor’s alleged 
jokes. In later years one of my former 
professors wrote to me that he had a deaf 
student who was having rough sledding 
and was about to withdraw because he was 
so discouraged. I was asked to write and 
give the hov the secret of my success. | 
replied: “The secret of my success is that 
I never had to listen to a professor lecture.” 

High school also did much else for me. 
It gave me a good education, it knocked 
much of the timidity out of me and re- 
lieved most of the nervous tension which 
had made life rather miserable for a few 
years after I became deaf. It made friends 
for me, some of whom still write letters to 
mé at Christmas. It also made me am- 
bitious to get a degree. Being able to write 
B. A. after my name seemed to me at the 
time the ultimate honor. 


College Days 
I wanted to go to the Colorado School 
of Mines, which is a technical school where 
onlv the best survive. The chancellor of 
the T'niversity of Denver talked me out of 
applying for admission on the grounds that 
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I would be greatly disappointed in the 
reception I would receive at the School of 
Mines. So, I signed up as a freshman at 
the university and was at last a college 
man. I stayed there two years and learned 
a lot and had a wonderful time socially. 
I made a leading fraternity, belonged to a 
sub rosa dancing club (the university at 
that time was opposed to dancing) and 
made dozens of friends, many of whom 
still write to me. 

My father was none too favorably in- 
clined toward a college education for me. 
The few young men in Leadville who had 
gone to college had not amounted to much, 
according to his opinion, and he did not 
see why I should be another one. He was 
willing to admit that colleges which taught 
something worthwhile, such as veterinary 
surgery, dentistry or pharmacy, were 
worth considering, so I entered the Uni- 
versity of TIowa’s College of Pharmacy 
which had a two-year course. Since I also 
had junior ranking in liberal arts I regis- 
tered in that college, too. Taking a full 
pharmacy course and a full liberal arts 
program simultaneously was work. I knew 
it and I did not need to have my mother 
prod me; I did my own spurring. At the 
end of another two years I found myself 
marching in the commencement procession 
with a diploma under each arm. I was 
president of the senior pharmacy class, 
president of a pharmaceutical fraternity 
and a member of several other desirable 
groups. It had been a wonderful two vears 
and I had made a lot of friends. I had also 
acquired a fiancée. 

Going to college was not so difficult. I 
got mv lecture notes from obliging friends, 
I read books far beyond the call of dutv, 
and I had a good time. Some deaf people 
might be inclined to make going through 
college dramatic and heroic, and become 
bookworms or other forms of grubbing 
insects, But whv? The ears may be defec- 
tive, but the brain probably isn’t, and 


‘reading, note copying and talking can 


pretty well replace ears in the search for 
a degree. 

My father bought me a drug store and 
found an experienced partner to help me 
run it. He believed that anybody could 
make a living selling such populer things 
as ice cream sodas, five-cent cigars and 
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Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
but he was mistaken. | could not. Neither 
could my partner. We sold out and I moved 
to one of the ranches owned by my father. 
My father died and war and depression 
came along. With a number of other men, 
better businessmen than I, I went broke. 
I simply was not a businessman. 


From A to § 


I went back to school at the University 
of Denver and after a year I had a master 
of science degree and a job as a sugar 
chemist. For the first time in several years 
I was really happy. Evidently I had been 
created to occupy a laboratory. I liked 
sugar chemistry and was soon promoted, 
but mine was not a year-round job. | 
found a book containing the names and 
addresses of all American companies em- 
ploying chemists and, starting with “A,” 

gan to write to them. When I reached 
“S” the pharmaceutical firm of E. R. 
Squibb and Sons, Brooklyn, gave me a job. 
It was a good job with a stern disciplinar- 
ian in charge, but the training was good 
for me and I stayed three years. One day 
I came home and said to my wife, “I am 
quitting my job. I am going to Baltimore 
and study for a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree in chemistry at Johns Hopkins.” 
She did not even gasp. “All right,” she 
said. “When do we start?” 


The Ph.D. Was Harder 


Studying at the University of Denver 
for a master’s degree had been hard work, 
but getting a Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins is 
something I would not want to repeat. The 
university does not confer its doctorates 
lightly. I studied under such men as Urey, 
the Nobel prize winner, and Frazer, Pat- 
rick and Reid—and | studied, In most 
cases no textbooks were used and it was 
necessary to read everything I could find 
on a subject and to remember a good deal 
of it. Deafness was a handicap there. | 
needed the lectures and not just the notes. 

I got my diploma, my gold-tassled mor- 
tar-board, and my gown with the broad 
velvet stripes on the sleeves and I was 
now Doctor Pierce. I stayed on for a few 
months as a Fellow by Courtesy, and then 
got myself a job as chief chemist with a 
big olive oil blending corporation. It was 
an interesting job with a dim future and it 
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lasted only four or five months. I had two 
secretaries, one blonde and one brunette, 
and an office next door to that of the presi- 
dent of the corporation and almost as large 
as the waiting room in the Grand Central 
station in New York City. My deafness 
seemed to make no difference because 
whenever the telephone rang one or both 
of my secretaries would make a dive for it. 

From the olive oil plant I took a short 
step across Baltimore to the Silica Gel 
Corporation. Silica gel is a product which 
resembles broken glass. It is so useful in 
oil refining that several thousand tons are 
made each day in the various plants in this 
country. My job was to find out new 
things about it and take out patents. It 
was a good job and I made many friends, 
but the corporation had financial difficul- 
ties not long after Wall Street had its vio- 
lent spasm, and all but a few of us found 
ourselves outside the fence. 


My Best Job 

Finding another job during the big de- 
pression looked like an impossibility, but 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School told me 
I could use a laboratory in the Department 
of Pediatrics to keep my hand in. Later a 
salary and a rating as instructor in pedi- 
atrics materialized, and I was on my way 
again. I stayed seven years—very enjoy- 
able ones. I made valuable friends and 
still keep in touch with many of them. 

The difficulty with the medical school 
job was that it really had no future except 
for doctors of medicine. So, in 1939 the 
Pierce family uprooted itself and moved to 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. I had landed a 
very good job, by far the best of my ca- 
reer, with the Standard Oil Development 
Company and I stayed with the Baton 
Rouge division until I was retired for age 
in 1951. My work was exploratory re- 
search leading to patents which, of course, 
were assigned to the company. 

This biography may not be of interest 
to most people, but I have given it in de- 
tail chiefly to show that in getting a job 
and keeping it the deaf man who can talk 
and read the lips to a certain extent, and 
who is well trained in his particular spe- 
cialty, need not worry. I know of only one 
large company which refuses to employ 
physically defective people, but from what 
I have seen of some of their personnel I 
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do not think they draw the line at mental 
deficiencies. Most of the big companies 
hesitate on account of what are known as 
the “benefits,” i.e. insurance, annuities and 
other forms of group payments. Past this 
hurdle everything is apparently serene. 
After that your deafness is rarely taken 
into consideration as a reason for holding 
you back. This statement is not exactly 
true if the deaf employee is ambitious to 
be an executive. Deafness is a handicap 
there. But if the man is a laboratory man 
with imagination and resourcefulness the 
management is quick to realize that deaf- 
ness adds greatly to the employee’s power 
of concentration. 


If I Were to Start Again 

If I were to start all over again I think 
I should do what I have already done, skip- 
ping the years in the drug store and on the 
ranch and the few times I have bought 
worthless stock and imagined myself to be 
a shrewd financier. If I had stayed with 
one thing such as sugar chemistry, oil 
chemistry or some other specialized branch 
I might have gone higher, but it has been 
much more interesting to me to have had 
experience in several lines. It has also 
been more broadening. I have met many 
people of different types. I have known 
quite well three Nobel prize winners; I 


knew Doctors Kelly and Welsh of the 
Johns Hopkins “Great Four,” I worked 
with Dr. Richards, the University of Penn- 
sylvania pharmacologist; and Dr. John 
Jacob Abel showed me the first crystals of 
insulin ever made synthetically. Other ac- 
tivities brought me in touch with the great 
of other lines. I knew Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell when I was a boy at the Clarke 
School, and privately thought he looked 
like a pirate with his bushy black beard 
and shock of hair. Later Dr. Bell sent me 
some very valuable copies of his printed 
papers on deaf intermarriage and the in- 
heritance of deafness. 

Three years ago I visited the Clarke 
School for the first time in 50 years and 
met the late Mr. John Skinner, a member 
of the Board of Corporators for over 30 
years and a fine gentleman. Mr. Skinner 
escorted me and my family through the 
school and regaled us with many funny 
stories. He is on my list of the great men 
I have known. 


Deafness Is Not So Bad 

To those people who are facing a life of 
deafness, the most encouraging thing I can 
say is that the intensity of the handicap 
depends upon the state of mind rather than 
upon the activity of the auditory nerves. 
It is not exactly a privilege to be deaf, but 
there are compensations. 


MENTAL HYGIENE CLINIC FOR THE DEAF 


A grant of $27,800, for the establishment of a mental hygiene clinic for deaf ado- 
lescents and adults, was recently approved for the New York State Psychiatric Institute. 
Funds will be provided by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The institute will operate in three important mental 
health areas for deaf people—research, counseling and therapeutic services, and train- 
ing of others to serve as mental hygiene workers for the deaf. 

The work of the new mental hygiene clinic will be directed by Dr. Franz J. Kall- 
man, professor of psychiatry at Columbia University. Dr. Edna S. Levine, psychologist 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf, will serve as research associate. 

Dr. Clarence D, O’Connor, superintendent of Lexington School and president of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, will serve as a member of the new 
clinic’s Advisory Council, Others appointed to the council are: Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, 
The Rev. Walter D’Arcy, Dr. Irving 5. Fusfeld, Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, Jr., Max 
Friedman, Dr. Paul H. Hoch, Dr. Lawrence C. Kolb, Dr. Carney Landis, and Dr. Irville 
H. MacKinnon. 

Miss Mary E. Switzer, director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, stated that 
the grant for the mental hygiene clinic is an initial step toward realization of goals long 
sought by all workers for the deaf, and by deaf people themselves. 
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Our ‘‘Drive-In’’ Theater 
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ECENTLY, in order to stimulate our 

hard of hearing and deaf children to 
do some extra speech work—particularly 
of an individual nature— we made a drive- 
in theater. We decided to make a “drive- 
in” because there are several such theaters 
in the area and many of the youngsters 
had recently attended them. A change of 
the sign, done in inexpensive gold letters, 
easily transforms the unit into a TV set, 
puppet theater, and the like. The idea 
might also be used by parents for “rainy 
day” entertainment. 

The theater was made from odds and 
ends of lumber, a metal suitcase handle 
(so that the unit could be moved around 
easily), two 10-cent store wire handles for 
turning the reels, and four heavy rubber 
bands. 

Cost was negligible since we had surplus 
wood, but the unit cam be made very 
simply in heavy cardboard, using the inner 
cardboard rolls from paper towels for 
the “reels.” Total size, of course, would 
have to be adjusted to the size of the reels. 
Each of the reels has a slot cut on each 
side, similar to the way camera film is put 
into standard roll cameras, to accommo- 
date the rolls of “film.” 

Using the two handles makes it possible 
to load either the upper or lower reels, 
and therefore to roll either direction with- 
out loss of sequence. The rolls were made 


Miss Shanahan is speech and hearing therapist at 
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of shelf paper, 11-34” wide. Drawings 
were done in India ink or, in one case, 
colored drawings were pasted on the paper. 
The reels vary in length, depending partly 
on what age group will use them. A very 
simple way to do the drawings is to wind 
the paper onto a surplus inner cardboard 
roll, clipping it with a paper clip on one 
side, and rolling the paper onto the inner 
roll as each drawing is finished. 

Some of the reels we have made are: 
Simple Objects (doll, house, fence, tree, 
flowers, etc); Transportation (car, bus, 
train, boat, plane); Beginning Reading 
Materials; The Train (each car of a train 
per frame, with accompanying personnel 
and kinds of travelers); “The Story of 
Peter” (an original which provides speech 
drill on all sounds while telling the adven- 
tures of a rabbit). 

The 11-34” roll lends itself particularly 
well because we have found that other 
teachers (particularly those teaching Sun- 
day school classes) have pictures which 
can be easily shown in the same unit. 

This is hardly a new idea, but the 
adaptation does capture the interest of 
the children. As a drive-in theater, for 
example, it has stimulated much discussion 
of how the family gets into the car, how 
one drives (some of the examples of this 
would not get us past the driver’s evamina- 
tion), and how to park at this kind of 
theater. As a TV unit it has exposed some 
preferences on programming, and as a 
puppet theater it provides some special 
background “glamour” for use of puppets. 
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Nursery School and the Deaf Child 


Epona S. Levine, Px.D, anp MiLprep A, Grout 


Part I 


The Psychological 
Rationale 


HE most reliable single guide we have 

to wholesome nursery school practice is 
none other than the child himself. We need 
only listen to his story to know his needs 
and his problems. To the uninitiated, the 
story may not be easy to follow for it is 
told in a vernacular that is quite different 
from the usual verbal idiom. Nonetheless, 
it is a vernacular used by all very young 
children, They speak to us in the language 
of behavior; the language of actions, 
moods and attitudes. 

Those familiar with this form of expres- 
sion find the small child entering nursery 
school a mine of information. In his own 
graphic and moving way, he tells the story 
of what he is, of what he has, of what 
he lacks. He tells of his parents, of his 
place in their lives, and of their problems. 
He tells of his capacities, of his interests, 
and of his own problems. He tells of how 
the world has dealt with him thus far, of 
his pleasures and resentments, of his fears 
and his anxieties. In ways both obvious 
and disguised, he reveals what his de- 
velopmental requirements are and how 
they may best be met. It does not matter 
if the child is deaf or hearing. Both are 
equally fluent in the language of behavior. 

However, both are not always equally 
successful in making themselves under- 
stood. In this respect, it is the small deaf 
child who usually suffers the disadvantage. 
The adults in his life are often so pre- 
occupied with waiting and listening for 
his first spoken words that they fail to hear 
whot else he has to sav. He is trying to 
tell them of his needs for inner harmony 


Dr. Levine is psychologist at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. Her numerous articles 
and papers have contributed a great deal toward the 
better understanding of the deaf child, Miss Groht 
is principal of Lexington School. She is also a member 
of the Auxiliary Board of Directors of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, and chairman 
of the Editorial Advisory Committee of the Volta 
Review. Both Dr. Levine and Miss Groht have con- 
tributed many articles to the Volta Review 
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and security, for their respect, confidence 
and love, for a happy togetherness with 
his parents. But in far too many instances, 
his appeals fall upon deaf ears. The center 
of attention remains focused upon the 
sensory impairment rather than upon his 
unimpaired child-needs. 

This all too common failure to pay heed 
to the human requirements of the young 
deaf child constitutes the greatest single 
threat we know to his educational and 
psychological welfare. It cannot be stressed 
enough that the preschool child who is 
deaf must first gain in strength and stature 
as a child before he can cope with the 
problems of being a deaf child. He must 
first be understood as a human being be- 
fore he can be understood as a pupil. It 
is from the human point of reference that 
psychologically healthy nursery school plan- 
ning starts. It is only fitting, therefore, 
that the present discussion begin with the 
human side of the problems of being a 


small deaf child. 
The Psychological Background 


The child born deaf comes into a world, 
and frequently into a family, that is full 
of misconceptions about his disability. 
This—one of the greatest burdens of the 
deaf—awaits him at the very threshold of 
life. In addition, the world into which the 
deaf baby is born is a singularly under- 
privileged one, for it is barren of meaning- 
ful sound. There is nothing of the cheer 
of mother sounds that spell comfort and 
security, that tell him he is loved, that 
he is not alone, There is nothing of the 
happy sounds of fun and laughter, of 
clapping hands, of squeaky toys and rattles. 
There is often nothing of the sounds the 
infant’s own voice makes. He is deaf to 
them all. 

He does, indeed, see something of what 
transpires about him. And as the baby 
grows older, more and more things and 
events come into his field of vision and 
into his range of awareness. Eventually 
his interests are stirred, his curiositv 
aroused, Seeing is not enough, The “why” 
feelings begin to press for attention, and 
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before long they are joined by “who, how, 
and where.” 

The hearing child is able to start verbal- 
izing these feelings during very early 
childhood, but not so the deaf child. He 
cannot ask, for he has no words. Never 
having heard any, he does not know such 
things as words exist. His is as cold a 
child environment as can be imagined, 
without one meaningful sound to stimulate 
feeling or give added meaning to what 
there is to see, The deaf child watches 
mutely as his silent motion-picturelike 
world unfolds about him, his hunger to 
know mounting day by day. 

He tries his best to achieve meaningful 
contact with the world through his own 
little system of gestures and pantomime, 
but before very long he finds that these 
are not enough. He soon realizes that 
gestures alone cannot bring him the deeper 
understanding he seeks, nor make clear to 
others the feelings and wishes that surge 
within him. They provide but scant satis- 
faction for his curiosity, and no relief 
from his burden of frustration. There is 
little peace. in the stillness of his quiet 
world, There is discouragement, tension 
and confusion. Eventually, the language 
of the child’s behavior may become the 
language of disturbed behavior. The dan- 
ger signals are up. 

The deaf baby’s parents are usually the 
first to note the signs of distress. But, 
although aware that something is surely 
wrong, they are often far from suspecting 
what that something really is. This is so 
because the condition of deafness in the 
very young child is extremely difficult to 
recognize, even for a physician. For one 
thing, the auditory impairment has no 
outwardly visible signs. The child looks 
perfectly normal in every way. For 
another, evidences of deafness in a very 
young child can readily be mistaken for 
those of a number of other conditions 
having nothing to do with impaired hear- 
ing. Parents are often told to wait and 
see what develops; or else the whole thing 
is pooh-poohed and they are told that the 
child will undoubtedly outgrow whatever 
it is that is wrong with him. 

Life for the child now becomes a matter 
of constant, anxious scrutiny by parents, 
physicians, family and friends. To his 
burdens are added the confusion and be- 


wilderment of his adult environment. This 
period of waiting, hoping, watching and 
despairing is enough to rock the psycho- 
logical foundations of any child, let alone 
one who is deaf and who can neither be 
forewarned nor prepared for the gamut of 
diagnostic experiences he is undergoing. 
The one thing of which the child is certain 
is that something is decidedly wrong with 
his world and with his life. This he knows. 

Thus, by the time a correct diagnosis 
is made, countless prenursery deaf children 
have already weathered many deeply dis- 
turbing experiences. Fortunately this is 
not the case with all of these children. The 
lucky ones are those in whom the diagnosis 
is quickly established and its implications 
wisely explained to the parents. These 
children are spared the heaviest part of 
the burden, But when this is not the case, 
the emotional tensions generated by the 
child’s unhappy experiences eventually spill 
over into his behavior and show themselves 
as behavior problems. Here we have the 
language of behavior shouting its loudest 
to call attention to the child’s desperate 
need for help. Through such “shouting” 
has many a small deaf child fought his 
way to an earlier diagnosis than might 
otherwise have been made. The language 
of behavior, when properly understood, 
always points the way. 

Although diagnosis brings the prenurs- 
ery child’s problems an important step 
nearer solution, it is nevertheless only a 
first step. There is still a long way to go. 
In fact, the very diagnosis itself frequently 
produces profound psychological repercus- 
sions. In many instances this is the par- 
ents’ first contact with deafness. If they 
had ever thought about the condition at 
all it was usually in terms of the miscon- 
ceptions of the general public. To find 
themselves suddenly faced with parental 
responsibility for a deaf child’s complete 
care and welfare is a numbing blow. 

When the initial shock abates some- 
what, new tensions arise. There are now 
family, friends and community to consider. 
Without themselves having yet adjusted 
to the situation, parents find that they 
are called upon to champion the cause 
of a deaf child to an uninformed com- 
munity; that they are forced to fend off the 
morbid curiosity of strangers, the contra- 
dictory advice of family, specialists and 
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friends, the pity and sympathy of well- 
meaning neighbors. This is a period to 
try the stoutest heart. 

Having by this time learned that the 
salvation of the deaf child lies in education, 
the parents seize upon education with a 
desperate hold, and a wide variety of 
sources are tapped for guidance. And here 
we approach still another pitfall in the 
path of the small deaf child and his par- 
ents. Not all sources are equally familiar 
with the problems of the deaf. Conse- 
quently, not all are equally capable of 
rendering wise parent council. Many 
render judgment nevertheless, and often 
the very foundations of the deaf child’s 
whole future development are thereby 
placed into critical jeopardy. 

A current example of such dangerous 
practices faces us today in the increasing 
numbers of parents who are being mis- 
guided into thinking that the basic prob- 
lem of the prenursery deaf child is a speech 
problem and that the solution lies in im- 
mediate and concentrated instruction in 
speech and lipreading. Accordingly, tutor- 
ing programs are set up for these babies, 
with the mother herself usually assigned 
the responsibility for conducting a share 
of the instructional procedures at home. 
Without yet understanding what either 
deafness or education for the deaf really 
entail, and without yet having made her 
own emotional peace with her child, the 
mother now finds herself assigned the role 
of his tutor. All of her anxieties are 
poured into the task of forcing what she 
has been led to consider a pattern of nor- 
maley upon him. In the pressure of her 
drive, she does not pause to realize that 
normalcy, so-called, comes from deep with- 
in us and cannot be grafted upon a human 
being like a twig onto a bough. Nor does 
she grasp the fact that the basic abnormal- 
ity in the deaf child’s life stems not from 
the child himself, but rather from the 
world in which he lives—the underprivi- 
leged world without meaningful sound, 

Now more than ever does the child re- 
quire the extra understanding, the extra 
warmth, love and environmental enrich- 
ment to make up for the relative barren- 
ness of this world; now more than ever 
does he need the extra psychological 
strength to break through the strictures it 
imposes upon him. But instead we find a 
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growing number of deaf babies as young 
as 17 and 18 months of age. who are cur- 
rently subjected to unbelievable instruc- 
tional pressures at the hands of their well- 
meaning but unskilled, tense and over- 
anxious parents. It would appear that the 
authorities responsible for these practices 
do not agree that the same principles of 
development hold for the deaf as for the 
hearing baby, and that neither is ready to 
be dealt with as a pupil at this tender age— 
especially not by parents who themselves 
are in urgent need of orientation. 

Neurologically, both the deaf and the 
hearing baby are still far from complete 
maturity, and in regard to audition even 
the normally hearing child of this age has 
not as yet mastered all the ranges of vibra- 
tion frequency. Psychologically, both are 
but recent arrivals to this world of ours. 
Everything is new. They seek to find 
their bearings in this strange, confusing 
and often frightening place, and in order 
to do so must have the assurance of one 
consistent and familiar source of safety and 
encouragement, namely their parents. But 
it happens all too frequently with our deaf 
babies that when they ask for understand- 
ing, they are given tutoring; when they 
seek comfort, they are given rigidly 
scheduled lesson plans; when they feel low 
and dreary, they are cheered up with 
equally formalized acoustic exercises. 

A great resentment is apt to well up in 
the hearts of these children. They yearn to 
be enjoyed for the youngsters they are, but 
find instead that they must earn their way. 
Eventually, they rebel. They may do so 
either actively or passively, but whatever 
the method, the result is often a pattern of 
negativism and resistance that comes to 
include not only learning situations but 
other life situations as well. Thus, many 
of these “pressured” children—even those 
of exceptional mental endowment—are 
destined to become our slow-learners. The 
writers have also reason to suspect that 
much of the speech and lipreading difficul- 
ties of certain deaf children is due more to 
premature instructional pressure than to 
any lack of innate ability. Results such as 
these are living proof that formal instruc- 
tion cannot be—dare not be—force-fed to 
young deaf children. 

From the psychological viewpoint, the 
paramount educational need of the pre- 
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nursery-age deaf child is not for the few 
isolated words he can be taught to parrot, 
but rather for the buoyant daily mental, 
social and emotional stimulation and nour- 
ishment that his hearing brother receives. 
Evidently there are some who believe that 
such stimulation and nourishment can 
neither be administered nor acquired with- 
out the use of verbal language. However, 
the investigations of the eminent research 
psychiatrist, Rene Spitz, into the develop- 
ment of hearing babies during the pre- 
verbal stage, show this is not so. 

Spitz’s investigations show that the hu- 
man face is the earliest of all the infant’s 
perceptual discriminations. Long before 
the baby is able to fix his gaze upon an 
inanimate object, he will stare unwavering- 
ly at the human face and even follow it 
with his eyes wherever it moves. He does 
this because he soon comes to associate 
the human face with the gratification of all 
his infant needs, such as feeding, bathing, 
cuddling, and the like. Through this con- 
nection with everything satisfactory in the 
child’s life, the human face becomes, in 
the words of Spitz, “of supreme impor- 
tance in influencing the early steps of the 
child’s development.” It “breaks the trail.” 

Long before the hearing child speaks 
his first words, he is constantly referring 
to the human face for direction, guidance, 
approval and disapproval, and for learning 
—even for learning how to talk. The hear- 
ing child who is just beginning to talk 
watches the facial expressions and the lip 
movements of the speaker just as earnestly 
as he listens to what, for him, is still a 
jumble of undifferentiated sound that 
comes from the speaker’s lips. It is through 
watching the lips, as well as listening, that 
the hearing child learns to differentiate the 
sound-jumble into its component words 
and sentences. We are too apt to credit 
the child’s hearing ability alone with this 
feat. But there is ample evidence in the 
speech defects of congenitally blind chil- 
dren to demonstrate the importance of lip- 
watching, as well as of hearing, in the 
speech and language development of sen- 
sorially intact children, 

Applying these facts to the development 
of our deaf children, we can see that there 
are more points of likeness than there are 
of difference in the very early learning 
patterns and abilities of deaf and hearing 


babies. To both, vision is the more pre- 
cocious sense, as Gesell expresses it, than 
audition. To both, the animated human 
face is the supreme source of mental, social 
and emotional stimulation. To both, audi- 
tion possesses far less informational sig- 
nificance than do facial expressions, warm 
physical contacts and the exhilaration of 
daily experiences and explorations. In 
fact, it is these forces, even more than 
hearing, that sparks the hearing child’s 
wish to talk so that he may establish even 
closer contact with his enchanting environ- 
ment, a deeper understanding of the world 
about, and, through this, increased mastery 
of it. In the absence of these motivating 
forces, hearing alone proves to be rather a 
sluggish factor in stimulating beginning 
speech. This is amply demonstrated by the 
numerous instances of delayed and defec- 
tive speech among the emotionally neg- 
lected and isolated hearing children. 

We who work with the deaf—including 
parents—must therefore strive to provide 
as multifaceted a pattern of stimulation 
and motivation for the beginning verbali- 
zation of our children as is required by 
hearing children, even with all their ad- 
vantages of audition. Our children, too, 
must be inspired with the wish to broaden 
their horizons and their communicative 
abilities. Because the deaf child is de- 
prived of the most important sensory route 
for learning verbal language, it does not 
follow that he must also be deprived of the 
motivations for wanting to learn or of the 
opportunities for exercising his normal 
learning abilities. The beginning develop- 
ment of the child who is deaf requires 
abundant fortification with normal experi- 
ences, for before very long he will have to 
depend upon the patterns of visual and 
mental alertness, so obtained, to see him 
through the years of instruction that lie 
ahead. Teaching the prenursery deaf baby 
speech and lipreading, without such for- 
tification, is like teaching him the use of a 
knife and fork without providing any food. 

Thus, the oft-repeated pleas to parents to 
“talk, talk, talk to your deaf baby” and to 
“treat him like a hearing child” not only 
possess sound empirical value but also 
sound scientific validity. Parents with the 
understanding and assurance to carry out 
these commandments, naturally and with- 
out self-consciousness, are rendering the 
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greatest possible service to their children. 
They are providing for their developmen- 
tal needs and compensations within the 
natural context of everyday living and 
playing. 

With the lowering of the age at which 
the detection and assessment of deafness 
is being achieved, there is increasing ne- 
cessity for parent-guidance services and 
centers at the prenursery level. Ideally, 
such centers would not enly provide par- 
ent-education services but also demonstra- 
tions and supervised training by truly au- 
thoritative experts in how to go about 
treating the deaf child like a hearing child, 
and how to provide for his special com- 
munications and acoustic requirements 
within the framework of natural daily ex- 
periences. But as matters now stand, it is 
to the nursery schools that most of the 
problems of parent orientation and child 
management are brought. How the nurs- 
ery school functions in this psychological 
role we shall attempt to sketch in the fol- 
lowing section. 


The Psychological Values of Special 

Nursery Schools for Deaf Children 

Every child, whether deaf or hearing, 
carries into nursery school his whole back- 
ground of needs and problems. Some of 
his needs are common to all the children. 
These supply the basic rationale underly- 
ing nursery school philosophy. Others are 
specific to the individual child. These high- 
light the necessity for the individual ap- 
proach to the members of a nursery popu- 
lation. Operating through both group and 
individual channels, it is the general func- 
tion of all effective nursery schools to 
eliminate those of the children’s problems 
that can be eliminated, to lighten the bur- 
dens of those that cannot be solved, to 
satisfy the individual needs of particular 
children, and in short to lay a good, firm 
foundation upon which may be built a 
psychologically sturdy human being. These 
functions must further be fortified with 
planned parent guidance. 

In regard to deaf children, it is the 
writers’ belief that the goals of nursery 
school philosophy can be most effectively 
carried out in a nursery setting specifically 
planned for such children. In such a nurs- 
ery, the children are afforded an environ- 
ment in which, perhaps for the first time 
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in their lives, they are treated as children 
first and as deaf children only secondarily. 
The small deaf child in the special nursery 
is not the odd one; he is not made to feel 
that he is an object of curiosity and specu- 
lation—to be pitied, patronized or shied 
away from. He does not get away with 
things because he is deaf, but neither is 
the impossible expected of him. He is 
treated in all psychologically basic respects 
just like a hearing child, far more so, 
paradoxically enough, than if he were in a 
regular “hearing” nursery school. 

In centers for deaf children, the young- 
sters are spoken to quite naturally. They 
are reasoned with, given explanations, re- 
strained when necessary, encouraged when 
their spirits are low, and in general given 
every opportunity to enjoy normal child- 
hood experiences. Further, and again 
perhaps for the first time in his life, the 
small deaf child finds in the special school 
a surprising number of unusual adults who 
understand him deeply and warmly, who 
inspire confidence and courage, and who 
know his needs when he himself is sadly at 
sea. Not only does the child learn to estab- 
lish satisfying relationships with other chil- 
dren, but equally important, he learns to 
trust and respect the adult world, thus 
clearing the way to successful pupil-teach- 
er relationships during the long and ardu- 
ous years of instruction that lie ahead. 

As for the individual needs of the chil- 
dren, it is difficult to believe that in such 
brief lifetimes and with so many experi- 
ences in common, a group of deaf nursery 
babies can nevertheless possess so wide a 
range of individual variations. Within 
one group, for example, will be found some 
children who have already had previous 
nursery experiences and for whom nursery 
facilities and situations are an old story, 
while at the other extreme are the many 
children who have never before had any 
contact with other young children, or with 
games, or with toys-in-abundance, and who 
find the nursery an overwhelming and even 
terrifying experience. Then there are chil- 
dren who are frozen into immobility with 
the novelty of the sudden freedom they 
have at their command, while others find 
in this freedom the ideal opportunity to 
discharge all their pent-up tensions and 
hostilities. Still others are woefully home- 








sick and use all their psychological forces 
to quell the rising panic of aloneness and 
feelings of rejection. Some are distrustful 
of adults, others are resentful of children. 
Some do not know what play is or how to 
do it, and others are old hands at fun and 
games and are ready for beginning instruc- 
tion. Some crave constant adult reassur- 
ance and attention, while others have had 
their fill of the adult world and want noth- 
ing better than a brief respite from it. And 
finally there are the differences among the 
children in innate capacity, constitutional 
factors, special abilities, acorstic experi- 
ences, and the like. 

How the nursery deals with such indi- 
vidual problems is beyond the scope of 
this present generalization. However, the 
importance must be emphasized of recog- 
nizing and planning for individual varia- 
tions. This is not always easy, for as men- 
tioned previously the language of child 
behavior is often misleading to the un- 
initiated. For example, when a child re- 
mains frozen into immobility month after 
month in every nursery situation, it is not 
unusual to find that his intelligence is held 
suspect. Such may not be the case at all. 
Conversely, the bright-faced, overly friend- 
ly child is very apt to give the impression 
of sparkling intelligence. Again, such may 
not be the case at all. 

One of the soundest guides to follow in 
the individual evaluation of nursery chil- 
dren is wide-range observation of the child 
in as many varied situations as possible— 
in play, at meal time, during nap time, 
with different members of the staff, in 
group situations, in individual situations, 
during the course of psychological testing 
(through a one-way vision device), and 
in the home environment. This latter is a 
highly important aspect of observation 
even if generally impractical for a school 
to carry out. In such cases, arrangements 
can be made for observing the child and 
his parents in one of the school playrooms, 
through a one-way vision device. Some of 
the most revealing information we have 
obtained has come about through observa- 
tions of parent-child interrelationships in 
both play situations and in tutoring pro- 
cedures where parent tutoring had been 
conducted before school admission. 


Thus, from the brief examples given, it 
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is obvious that an effective nursery pro- 
gram for deaf children must be flexible 
enough to encompass a very wide range 
of individual variations. To recapitulate, 
the common problems of the children help 
to determine the general philosophy and 
goals of the program. But it is the indi- 
vidual variations among the children that 
determine the specific procedures, tech- 
niques, and timing to be used for attain- 
ing these goals in a particular case. 

Finally, the role of the parents in attain- 
ing educational objectives dare not be un- 
derestimated. At the nursery stage, the 
child and his parents are still so much a 
part of one another that planning for one 
without planning for all is less than half 
the job. Let us not forget that it is the 
parents who are the mainspring of a child’s 
emotional life. It is impossible to effect 
child adjustment without easing parent 
tensions. 

Telling the parents of a deaf child to 
treat him just as if he were a hearing child 
is not enough. They know very well that 
he is not a hearing child. To be told to 
treat him as if he were, without being told 
the why or the how, only succeeds in mak- 
ing parents feel more awkward and self- 
conscious with the child than ever before. 

The nursery school can do its part in 
parent adjustment by enabling parents to 
see the positive qualities of deaf children— 
their assets, abilities and accomplishments 
realistically and honestly. Parents must 
be brought to see that the ears that do not 
hear and the lips that do not speak belong 
to a child of otherwise unimpaired psycho- 
logical endowments and needs. They must 
be brought to see the problems of the 
child in a correct perspective so that they 
can feel comfortable and relaxed with him, 
deaf though he be, and happy in the 
thought that he is their child. And when 
their anxieties show signs of abating, par- 
ents should then be made familiar with the 
role and the correct usage of the technical 
skills and devices employed in bringing the 
deaf child into closer contact with the 
world about. It is running a great risk to 
entrust these precious skills and devices to 
uninformed and overanxious parents. 

In conclusion, the goals of a program of 
education for the parents of deaf nursery 
children should be directed toward sub- 
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stituting understanding for anxiety, knowl- 
edge for ignorance and confusion, com- 
mon sense for the blind urge toward over- 
protection that threatens the development 
of so many of our deaf children. Attaining 
these goals cannot be left to chance. Much 
thoughtful planning and preparation are 
required. But when the parents begin to 
foresee a realistically “happy ending,” 
then the nursery school is well repaid for 
its efforts, for it has won an invaluable 
ally in the task of laying the foundations 
for the most important freedom of all for 
the deaf child—freedom for self-fulfill- 


ment, 


Part II 
The Program 


Choice of School 


One of the most perplexing problems 
to be faced by the parents of the young 
deaf child is the choice of a nursery school. 
On the one hand they will find authorities 
who tell them to place the child in a nurs- 
ery for hearing children. On the other 
hand, other equally eminent authorities 
will advise them to enroll him in a nursery 
school for deaf children. They are “torn 
and divided.” They may feel, erroneously, 
that if the child is with hearing children, 
he will become more nearly a hearing child 
and, conversely, if he is with deaf children, 
he will become even more deeply a deaf 
child. They long for their child to be 
“hearing” and they want to believe that by 
some miracle of proximity to children with 
normal hearing their beloved child will 
grow to be like these normally hearing 
schoolmates. All parents need wise coun- 
seling on this problem of school place- 
ment. 

The decision as to the child’s placement 
must always be made on an _ individual 
basis, taking into account the abilities, 
background and characteristics of each 
particular child. If the child is indeed deaf, 
the parents must be helped to see his need 
for a foundation that will prepare him for 
the specialized teaching he is going to re- 
quire. They must be able to leave the 
child in the care of these specialists and to 
do so with confidence and without per- 
suasion. As previously stated, it is the 
confirmed opinion of the writers that the 
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severely deaf child profits most in a well- 
planned and well-conducted nursery school 
for deaf children—with great emphasis on 
“well-planned” and “well-conducted.” 


Admission Procedure 

Before going into detail as to what con- 
stitutes the ideal nursery school for deaf 
children, let us first consider the screening 
process for the possible admittance of the 
child to such a nursery. This screening 
should not be done too quickly. It might 
conceivably take several steps to reach a 
satisfactory solution. These steps are: 

1. Parents should first be interviewed 
without having the child present. Neces- 
sary information should be given and re- 
ceived. Application blanks should be filled 
out as directed by the interviewer. De- 
cisions as to whether the child is to be a 
day pupil or a resident pupil should be 
made—after an honest appraisal of the 
desirability of the child’s living at home 
(if that does not entail undue and taxing 
traveling, and if the home is a suitable 
place for him). However, if this preferred 
attendance cannot be carried out because 
of great distances, a frank picture of what 
resident placing will mean should be given 
to the parents. After the interview the 
parents should be given an opportunity to 
observe the nursery. 

2. On the second visit, parents should 
be accompanied by the child. Observation 
of parents and child by psychologist, nurs- 
ery teacher, health director and principal 
should be carried on through a one-way 
vision screen. During this observation 
period the parents should play with the 
child and talk to him. If he has had home 
instruction, they should demonstrate how 
this has been carried on and what has been 
accomplished. There should be no time 
limit on this observation, for from it will 
come a knowledge of some of the child's 
individual needs—needs which must be 
met in the nursery program. 

3. Principal and psychologist should 
join child and parents to try to evaluate 
the child’s audiological and psychological 
reactions to gross sounds and voice (both 
quantitatively and qualitatively), to the 
manner in which the child handles and 
plays with toys, and to all other aspects of 
his behavior. 

4. At a final interview with parents, 
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recommendations are made and the needs 
of both parents and child are evaluated for 
future planning. At this meeting an ap- 
pointment is made for a medical and oto- 
logical examination of the child—with the 
mother in attendance. 


Admittance to School 


All admissions should be staggered so 
that each new child enters on his day, be- 
coming more easily a part of a group al- 
ready at home in the nursery. Since every- 
thing is new to him and most of the peo- 
ple around him are strangers, the child’s 
mother should be visible and available as 
long as needed. The first day should be 
short. If child is a day pupil, he should 
leave before lunch and nap time. If he is 
to be a resident, his mother should either 
take him out to lunch or have lunch with 
him at school. Some nursery children love 
“school” at once and even wave their 
mothers away. Others cling to the mother 
every minute, while still others will join 
groups and take part in activities so long 
as the mother is nearby. A happy start is 
essential to all concerned—child, group, 
teachers and parents. 


The Nursery School 


First of all let us consider the question: 
“Why have a nursery school for deaf chil- 
dren?” If the idea behind the establish- 
ment of the nursery school is to start teach- 
ing the deaf child formal speech, lipread- 
ing, language and reading at the early age 
of three and four, then the organization is 
not a nursery school at all. It is, rather, 
merely a “watered down” program for the 
teaching of the deaf and should be so 
labeled. The average child of nursery age 
is neither physiologically nor psychologi- 
cally ready for formal instruction. The 
whole idea of a nursery is to give to the 
deaf child the same start in life that his 
hearing brothers receive. Therefore, a 
nursery in a school for the deaf should be 
founded upon the selfsame principles as 
are nursery schools for the hearing, and 
the people in charge of it should be thor- 
oughly trained nursery school teachers— 
not trained teachers of the deaf—however 
much these latter folk may love little deaf 
children. Why should this be so? Because 
at the nursery level the training of the 
teacher is concentrated on the techniques 





of working with young children. It is with 
these techniques that the nursery school 
should be concerned. A well-trained nur- 
sery teacher will develop an awareness of 
the proper approach to communication 
with the young deaf child through observa- 
tion and through discussion with others 
trained to work with the deaf. 

The physical aspects of a nursery school 
for deaf children should be similar in all 
details to those of any good nursery school 
—with ample space, correct furniture 
(tables, chairs, toy shelves, clothing cubi- 
cles), toys of all types (both large and 
small), and regulation playground equip- 
ment. If lunch is supplied, it should be 
served in the nursery at small tables. If 
naps are taken, there should be comfort- 
able cots which can be set up in the nurs- 
ery. One-way vision facilities should be 
provided so that parents and visitors can 
observe the activities of the children with- 
out being seen, 

The nursery school should provide deaf 
children with the opportunity to develop 
as all children should. There should be 
activities to develop muscular coordina- 
tion, using slides, see-saws, swings, large 
blocks, bicycles and other toys. Each day 
should allow for periods of quiet, imitative 
play, and for storytelling and the perusal 
of picture books. Group participation 
should be fostered. 

The nursery teacher should bear in 
mind at all times the child’s need for de- 
veloping desirable social relationships— 
sharing toys and possessions, learning 
habits of obedience, self-help, cleanliness, 
good eating and sleeping, and so on. Day 
by day the child should become more 
self-sufficient in dressing himself, feeding 
himself properly and handling and using 
creative materials (finger paints, tempera, 
clay or paper). 

The routines of the nursery should have 
meaning for the child and should give to 
him that feeling of orderliness and sense of 
security which he needs so desperately and 
which will make him a happy and whole- 
some little creature. 

There should be constant talking in the 
nursery, but this should not be pointless 
talking. Day after day the child should 
see his teacher say: “Hang up your coat.” 
“Wash your hands.” “Do you want to play 
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with the teddy?” “It’s time for lunch.” 
“We're going out to play now.” There 
should be talk about activities—“Let’s 
build a big house.” “Is this a bridge?” 
“Shall we play house—dress up—go to a 
store—wash dolly’s clothes—set the table 
-put teddy to bed?” 


Children love to play games, such as 
imitating the animals seen at the zoo, hav- 
ing a parade, playing the games learned in 
eurythmics, running races, etc. In the 
“quiet time,” teacher can sing finger play 
songs in which child follows the motions 
made by the teacher. Such games help the 
child to observe not just the lips of the 
teacher but her whole personality. 

All lipreading in the nursery should be 
casual—always a pleasure, never a task 
always meaningful, never isolated from 
normal child activities. Storytelling should 
not be forced, and should be done some- 
times individually and sometimes in small 
groups. Pupil participation should be en- 
couraged. Stories should be selected which 
are within the child’s interest. An illustra- 
tion of this suggestion was witnessed by 
one of the writers of this article when she 
happened upon a group of three-year-olds 
who were gathered around their nursery 
teacher, all sitting on the floor and enjoy- 
ing a story. The teacher was holding a 
profusely illustrated book about a fire en- 
gine. The children were passing around 
the circle a toy fire engine which one of 
them had brought to school that morning. 
They were examining it, comparing it to 
the fire engine on the cover of the book 
and gesturing about the identical ladders. 
The teacher started the story, reinforcing 
it with references to the pictures and the 
toy. As the story progressed, children 
volunteered ideas about big, real fire en- 
gines. By pointing out the window they 
recalled their trip of the preceding day to 
the fire house not very far from the school. 
The story “went over” in a big way be- 
cause there was great motivation for it. 
All storytelling should be a pleasure. 


The age factor should be given sincere 
consideration in the establishment of a 
successful nursery school. The better 
nurseries, whether for hearing or deaf 
children, place three-year-olds in one group 
and four-year-olds in a different group. 
Five-year-olds are placed in a kindergarten 
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or preschool group. It is the belief of the 
writers that the habit of putting three-year- 
olds and five-year-olds together is undesir- 
able because their interests and their needs 
are not identical. 


The enriched nursery school program 
provides children with the common experi- 
ences necessary for their physical growth 
and for their emotional, social and intel- 
lectual development. It also takes into ac- 
count the individual needs of the child and 
accepts him as he is. It is through such a 
program that we hope to build up the kind 
of background which will provide the basis 
for progress in the communicative skills. 
Out of the hearing child’s rich background 
of living grows his comprehension and use 
of language and speech, This is equally 
true for the deaf child. 


What place does tutoring have in a nurs- 
ery of three-year-olds? Should there be 
any tutoring at all? We believe that there 
is a place for tutoring, but not for all chil- 
dren in the nursery. Many children are 
not ready for this and should not have it 
forced upon them. There are often chil- 
dren who show no readiness for tutoring 
for the first few months, or even for the 
entire year. Others show a definite readi- 
ness after a month or two in the nursery. 
Again, there are children who, from the 
first, are ready for “lessons.” We consider 
it just as harmful to hold back a child who 
is ready to go ahead as it is to pressure a 
child who is not ready. 


In speaking of tutoring we do not mean 
the development of speech sounds—nor the 
lipreading of a list of isolated words— 
nor the learning of the names of a num- 
ber of toys or articles chosen by the tutor 
(a trained teacher of the deaf who has had 
additional coaching in the care and rear- 
ing of very young children)—nor (defi- 
nitely not) learning to recognize the writ- 
ten form of a word—nor being subjected 
to a stereotyped outline of acoustic train- 
ing. Some reader may ask, “Then, what 
is the purpose of tutoring?” /t is to lay 
the foundation for the verbal communica- 
tion of ideas. For the child who is ready, 
tutoring provides a brief period of indi- 
vidual work with a trained teacher of the 
deaf—a period of play—a time for branch- 
ing out in the association of ideas with 
words, in a situation where there are no 
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distractions and no interruptions—a little 
time of visiting, playing and learning. 
Each tutoring room should possess a 
good hearing aid, and suitable records of 
rhythms that all children enjoy and simple 
songs that lend themselves to motions and 
actions. Using the hearing aid should be 
fun as well as being of value for utilizing 
all the residual hearing the child has. The 
room should also contain toys that are 
liked by both little boys and little girls. 
There should be many picture books, too. 
In fact it should be “a play room,” 
When the child first comes to this room, 
the tutor should show him her treasures 
and at the same time observe what things 
particularly interest him and make note of 
these. As the child returns day after day, 
he and his tutor play with these toys, talk 
about them and do things with them. For 
example, let us suppose one little girl is 
drawn to a little doll and some “doll” play- 
things. The tutor’s conversation might well 
run like this: “Oh, you like my little doll!” 
“See, I have a dress for her.” “Shall we 
put on her dress?” “She looks pretty in 
this dress.” Future conversations may in- 
clude the child’s dress, or the teacher's 
dress, or a party dress. As days go by the 
doll may ride in a doll carriage or wagon, 
or be a guest at a tea party, or be put to 
sleep in a doll’s bed. Interests widen and 
lipreading vocabulary increases, All words 
are learned in context—never alone—al- 
ways in connection with an idea and never 
as a learned trick. It may be an accom- 
plishment for a child to recognize a long 
list of words, but it is not “learning.” The 
tutor must ever bear in mind the usefulness 
to the child of the vocabulary she is stress- 
ing. for isolated words are not language 
and have no meaning apart from context. 
Communication consists of the expression 
and understanding of ideas and emotions, 
not in the naming of objects. Sometimes 
a child uses one word to express a whole 
idea, e.g. “doll” meaning “I want to play 
with the doll.” This is true communica- 
tion, But, “Show me the doll,” followed by 
the child’s repetition of the word “doll,” 
may be a test of the child’s ability to imi- 
tate. It does not necessarily show compre- 
hension nor does it necessarily build to- 
ward communication. It may be fine as a 
test of what the child has already learned 


to lipread, but it cannot be considered a 
technique for teaching “meanings.” 

As the teacher talks to the child, she 
should encourage him to use his vocaliza- 
tions in communication. It should be em- 
phasized at this time that the foregoing 
type of natural communication between 
the teacher and the child serves as a con- 
current motivation for speech as well as 
lipreading. As words (e.g. dress, doll) 
take on meaning for the child through the 
experiences described above, he is encour- 
aged to imitate these words using speech. 
Thus words are gradually substituted for 
random but communicative vocalizations. 

The play and the conversation that take 
place in the tutoring room should be car- 
ried over into the general playroom and 
not be kept a thing apart. What has been 
learned in the session with the tutor should 
be shared with the nursery teacher, her as- 
sistants and the other children, for the 
whole idea of “tutoring” is to help the 
child broaden his ideas and share them, 
and give him pleasure and satisfaction in 
doing so. Because of this “sharing” the 
tutor should take some part in the general 
nursery program — occasionally playing 
with the children in that area, or accom- 
panying the nursery groups on their short 
trips, or eating lunch at one of the tables. 
Also, the activities of the nursery play- 
room, such as making chocolate pudding, 
building a bridge with large blocks, etc., 
should be included in the tutoring pro- 
gram. The nursery teacher should on 
oceasion drop into the tutoring room to 
see what is going on there and, if the 
situation calls for it, join in an activity. 

Parents should be encouraged to take 
advantage of visiting days (regular or 
especially assigned to them) so that they 
may be better able to understand their chil- 
dren and to follow through in the home 
certain routines, activities and schedules. 

The value of a nursery school depends 
solely on what it does for its children. Its 
success or failure will be shown in the be- 
havior, attitudes, understanding and abili- 
ties of these children—not only when they 
are three or four but also when they are 
ten or twelve years of age. A nursery 
school should be established and main- 
tained only when those in authority fully 
realize and unreservedly accept the respon- 
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sibility of caring for very young deaf chil- 
dren who need very wise and very special 
training. Anything less than a “true” nurs- 
ery school resolves into a place providing 
custodial care for three-year-olds and this 
will not create a firm foundation on which 
a deaf child can grow in emotional securi- 
ty and “in wisdom and understanding.” 

The authors would like to add a word 
about school residence for three and four 
year old deaf children. 

The ideal resident situation would be, 
of course, to have these children live in 
quarters entirely set apart for them— 
where only a few children slept in a room, 
where small playrooms, dining room and 
bedrooms were under one roof—and where 
the outdoor areas were gauged to the needs 
of little children. In fact, living quarters 
should be as nearly comparable to a big 
home as possible. Routines and activities 
should be carried on in an informal man- 
ner. Those in charge should be people 
who readily become mother-substitutes and 
who have received in-service training in 
the care and nurture of young children. 


These “mothers” should provide normal 
living for their charges—sometimes taking 
them for a bus ride, for instance, or shop- 
ping, or to a park, or to visit someone, or 
to a beach—for those are things that hear- 
ing children experience with their parents 
and family. On ordinary days the children 
should play together with their own toys 
as well as with toys provided by the school. 
On each child’s bureau should be many 
family photographs and some article that 
provides a strong link to his home, 
Frequent visits from parents should not 
only be allowed but encouraged. On some 
of these visits parent and child should be 
alone—taking a walk or playing together. 
Three-year-olds who cannot go home 
daily should definitely go home for week- 
ends and holidays. They need their homes 
and the family life with all the love and 
personal attention that the “togetherness” 
gives. 
A school is not a home, though as far as 
possible a nursery school should be a 
“home away from home.” 


The Advantages of the Oral Method 


Harriet F, MCLAUGHLIN 


URING the past 200 years there have 
been, and still are, differences of 
opinion about the education of the deaf 
child. The research that has resulted in 
vastly improved hearing aids may help to 
resolve some of these differences. 
Very few children are born entirely deaf. 
If auditory stimulation is provided first by 
the mother and then later by means of am- 
plification through the use of an individual 
hearing aid, whatever hearing that the 
child has can be made useful to him. The 
hearing aid alone is not sufficient. Parent 
guidance and auditory training must be 
provided. This type of program should be 
started at about the age of eight months. 
Clinics are now offering service to deaf 
babies in England, Canada and the United 
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States. A deaf baby so trained will learn 
sound discrimination and interpretation in 
proportion to the amount of his residual 
hearing. He will have much less difficulty 
in learning to speak when he is of school 
age. Many will be equipped with some 
vocabulary by the time they enter the first 
grade. 

Speech is not a “knack” or a talent, but 
a skill acquired without effort if one has 
hearing, with effort and expert guidance 
if the hearing is impaired. 

Individual hearing aids are given to the 
two-year olds at our school. There need 
be no fear of injuring the child or his hear- 
ing, since a young child will not submit to 
the training unless the experience is pleas- 
ant. If the aid is uncomfortable, he very 
soon removes it from his ear. After some 
experience with the aid, the child comes in 
and points to the hearing aid holder. The 
teacher ties it on, adjusts his hearing aid 
and he goes off on his bike or to his doll or 
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blocks. Often he goes to the mirror and 
babbles, seemingly for the pleasure he gets 
from hearing his own voice. This training 
results in a better voice quality than was 
ever attainable formerly. Most of these 
children are never going to hear speech as 
we know it, but they will hear rhythm, 
pitch and many sounds that will make the 
learning of speech and lipreading less diffi- 
cult because the auditory path of learning 
has been added to the visual and the kines- 
thetic. Children brought up with such a 
program will never be as “deaf” as those 
who have not had this early acoustic train- 
ing, even though the audiometric readings 
of both groups are the same. 

Comments made in the report, The Fed- 
eral Government and the Higher Education 
of the Deaf,’ seem to be pertinent here: 
Pee a the child who, without reference to his 
measurable nonlanguage intelligence, makes pro- 
gress in school, makes commensurate progress in 
speech and lip reading—which is only another 
way of saying that speech and lip reading are 
necessary tools for educational advancement of 
the deaf, and that the child must make progress 
in his tools if he wishes to advance in school. 
The manual alphabet is too cumbersome to per- 
mit normal school progress if it is unaccompanied 
by lip reading and speech; and a nonalpha- 
betical sign language is unassociated with read- 
ing and writing skills on which school progress 
so intimately depends.” 

As citizens, the deaf are entitled to edu- 
cation on a secondary level as are other 
American children. Perhaps stress should 
be placed on a program that will enable a 
fair percentage of deaf pupils to complete 
high school—either by sending pupils 
from the state residential schools to the 
small high schools in their own communi- 
ties or providing a high school program 
that will be recognized by the state. 

The oral method at our school is planned 
to enable children to attend high schools 
for hearing children. This experience 
offers a wonderful opportunity to adjust 


1Gallagher, Van Dyke and Russell, The Federal 
Government and the Higher Education of the Deaf 
A Progress Report on Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, with Proposals for Action to Complete the 
Study. The Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., August 29, 1949, page 23 





to the hearing world in which deaf people 
must live and work. And what is of vital 
importance, the experience comes at an 
age when the adjustment is much easier 
than if it were to be made at the end of 
the high school years. 

Some people in the profession argue 
that the deaf and the hearing will never 
freely intermingle socially. Whether this 
is true or false, the fact remains that most 
deaf people earn their living under cir- 
cumstances including a hearing employer 
and hearing co-workers. If the deaf per- 
son can communicate with these people 
using their means of communication, his 
opportunities for obtaining and keeping a 
job will be greater. Many organizations 
that deal with people with impaired hear- 
ing, such as the New York State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, have found that children 
with oral training find many more doors 
of the hearing world open because of their 
ability to communicate in an oral manner. 

Rare indeed is the deaf person who does 
not have some hearing relatives and 
friends. His ability to lipread and to speak 
will not only make the bonds between him 
and these people closer, but his entire out- 
look on life will be quite different from 
that of a person whose means of communi- 
cation has been limited to the manual 
method. 

Since learning the manual method of 
communication is not difficult, a person 
who has been taught to speak in school is 
able in later life to acquire skill in the 
manual method in a relatively short time. 
In this way, he can get along with both 
hearing people and with deaf people. 

If we can agree that the best type of edu- 
cation is that which helps an individual to 
reach his best mental, physical, emotional 
and social development, then it seems that 
the oral method best serves the deaf child. 

The great investment in time and energy 
required by the oral method pays hand- 
some dividends in terms of a more en- 
riched existence for the acoustically handi- 
capped, 
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Planning for the Deaf Child’s First 


School Days Away from Home 


Mrs. IsAIAH SCHEELINE, Jr. 


MALL town folks have a number of 

advantages in their way of life, but 
many times they have no local person or 
agency to turn to when they have a deaf 
child. The Tracy Course and the Volta 
Bureau helped us immeasurably, and in- 
troduced us to some kindred spirits. A re- 
cent issue of the Volta Review! contained 
an article by Mrs. H., Midwest, which 
made us feel again the oneness of human 
experience. Mrs. H. writes most vividly 
about her child’s starting off for residential 
school. Perhaps it might help parents who 
are preparing themselves and their child 
for residential school to submit a check 
list of things to accomplish in advance. 
The summer should. provide an excellent 
time to make plans for the beginning of 
school in September. Both the child and 
the parents should be well prepared for the 
change. 


A Good Start 


“They're off to a good start” is the well- 
known cry often heard from the broad- 
caster of a horse race. We don’t compare 
our children to horses, but a good start 
often indicates “a winner.” A winner, in 
our sense of the word, means a child who 
can talk with and understand hearing peo- 
ple and live a happy, useful life in a hear- 
ing society. We call our daughter, age 
five, a coed. Perhaps if you think of your 
child as a miniature college student, in- 
stead of “a poor little thing,” your child 
will be off to the good start which we hope 
has been provided for our little girl. If her 
acceptance of life in a residential school 
is any indication, then we are convinced 
that she is, indeed, off to a good start. 

In my opinion, the hardest part is to 
convince yourself, as a parent, not only 
that your child must go to school at an 
early age, but also that the school you have 
picked is able to do for your child what 
you are not able to do yourself. You 
aren’t getting rid of him. You'll be busy 
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for years keeping the family ties strong 
sending letters, pictures of family and 
friends, making stick figure drawings to 
tell incidents of the day, etc. You'll be 
busy learning from the school what you 
can do to help when your child is at home, 
and, if you’re sensible, you'll be busy do- 
ing things that you have not had time to 
do before. 

The years prior to sending your child 
away should be spent in training him to 
be independent and adept in the everyday 
skills which all parents are equipped to 
teach. It is foolish to send your child away 
to learn how to put on and take off his hat 
and coat, or to hang them up; to flush the 
toilet; to wash his hands; to turn faucets 
on and off, etc. These seemingly minor ac- 
complishments can take up valuable time 
of the trained teacher of the deaf. It is 
easy to see how important this is when we 
realize that nearly every school has a short- 
age of teachers. Don’t add to their burden 
by leaving them to teach your deaf child 
everyday things he should have learned at 
home. Perhaps more important is the fact 
that your child will gain a feeling of se- 
curity and pleasure from helping himself. 
Use “blow your nose,” for example, as a 
lipreading exercise, and show your child 
how to do it. You will have to say the 
phrase many times, and repeat the action 
interminably, before it gains meaning. 
Nevertheless everybody gets colds and 
you'll have plenty of opportunity! 


Don’t Hover 


Be sure to teach your child to dress him- 
self. We found that after Janet had learned 
to put on her clothes she tended to dawdle, 
but when a “sitter” was here she dressed 
quickly because she liked to show off her 
agility. This is one good reason to employ 
a “sitter.” Far more important than that, 
however, is the fact that you shouldn’t 
hover over your deaf child, and you must 
believe that there are other people in the 
world who can handle him. A change of 








faces is good for all of you. You need an 
occasional outing and your child must be 
able to meet people with a smile. If you 
start enlarging his circle of acquaintances 
before he goes away, and he has pleasant 
experiences with people outside the family 
circle, then he will have no reason to doubt 
the many new faces he will see at school. 
When you leave your child in the care of 
someone else, be sure to make your de- 
parture without ado. Say “good-bye” and 
then go. This may sound mundane, but if 
you get yourselves into the habit of taking 
deliberate leave, the farewell upon the 
opening day of school will be less trying 
for both you and your deaf child. 

Learning to share toys with brothers 
and sisters is important in the development 
of any child, It is imperative if he is to go 
into a group and have a happy time. Don’t 
coddle your child and say “he doesn’t un- 
derstand about sharing; therefore, we'll 
make the other children let him have his 
own way.” And don’t allow your adult 
friends to force their children to give in 
either, It isn’t a normal play situation and 
the other children will become resentful of 
the deaf child. If you have but one child, 
make every effort to invite neighborhood 
children into your home so that sharing 
toys becomes an integral part of his being. 
Let him pass cookies to to his friends. Hav- 
ing done this in his home, he will be de- 
lighted to receive a box of cookies at 
school and will love sharing them with his 
classmates. 


Skills 


There are many other skills that a well- 
adjusted hearing child learns at two or 
three years of age, and that parents can 
teach a deaf child before he goes to school. 
During the summer, why not teach your 
child to: 

put on and take off clothing. 

put on and take off his hat and coat. 
operate a zipper and buttons. 

tie shoe laces. 

blow his own nose. 

cover his mouth when coughing. 
wash and dry his hands. 
hang up towels; discard 
towels, 

use the toilet. 

flush the toilet. 

share with other children. 


paper 


pass candy, cookies, etc. to friends. 
pick up and put away toys. 

use a bubbler fountain. 

eat at the table with adults. 

use a fork and spoon, 

sleep in a bed without sides. 


The next step is to give the child warn- 
ing of the forthcoming trip, and subse- 
quent parting from you. About a month 
before the opening of school I began sew- 
ing name tapes on Janet’s fall clothes. I 
let her see the tapes. We were enthusiastic 
about the beautiful dresses, and Janet saw 
that the tapes were going on them as well 
as on bedding, towels, ete. We had at- 
tended a two-week camp session for deaf 
children a few years before. Of course, I 
can’t be sure that she remembered, but the 
idea was clear to her—bedding means 
sleeping some place other than home. Pic- 
tures of the family were also packed in the 
trunk. I kept the school catalog in the 
room where the taped apparel was being 
packed, and we looked through it many 
times and talked about the pictures. We 
were unable to take Janet for a visit to the 
school prior to her entrance, but if you can 
arrange visiting while school is in session 
it would be more meaningful than just 
having the pictures. 

Janet had been on some wonderful little 
trips with us, so that her conception of 
travel was one of great fun. About a week 
before she departed, we took out a calen- 
dar, circled the date of departure and then 
crossed off the days until the final date. 
She enjoyed doing this. (Young children 
have little concept of time, and I don’t be- 
lieve in marking calendars far in advance 
of the actual date.) We also looked at a 
picture of a train. I explained that Mother 
and Daddy would take Janet to school, but 
that Mother and Daddy would not stay. 
The story of the adventurous trip was re- 
peated many times upon request. Even- 
tually, in spite of having no language, 
Janet understood, The dreaded parting 
was easy and happy because Janet made it 
so. After all, the school looked as she had 
expected it to look. She had lots of chil- 
dren to play with, and we had said we 
were going home. When we said “good- 
bye” she waved to us and off we went, 
leaving Miss Coed to wash her own hands 
for lunch. 
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“Rebecca” —The Mischievous Donkey 


An ORIGINAL Story BY SUE LEHMAN 


NCE upon a time there were two chil- 
dren. Their names were Jack and 
Janie. They lived in the country. They had 
a grayish-brown donkey. Her name was 
“Rebecca.” She was mischievous. Their 


mother and father didn’t like her, but Jack 
and Janie did. 

One day Rebecca was hungry, but Jack 
and Janie were busy playing with their 
friends. So Rebecca went into the kitchen 





Royce Studios, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Sue Lehman 


of Jack’s and Janie’s house. She had a sur- 
prise! She found five beet leaves on the 
sink that Mother had left there. She ate one 
of the beet leaves. Then Jack and Janie 
came into the kitchen for a drink, but 
Mother said angrily, “Take your donkey 
out of my kitchen this very minute.” Janie 
said, “But, Mother, we didn’t bring her in, 
she just came in.” So they tried to take her 
out of the kitchen, but they could not. Jack 
had an idea. So he went to the cupboard. 


Sue Lehman, 11 years old, has been profoundly deaf 
from birth. She attends the School of Listening Eyes, 
Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas, and her original article 
and drawings were submitted by Mrs. Dorothy Franke, 
principal of the school. According to Mrs. Franke, 
many of Sue's drawings and stories are concerned 
with nature because of her intense interest in sci 
ence, The original manuscript, in Sue's handwriting, 
contained only a few minor corrections made by her 
teacher. No changes were made by the Volta Review 
editor 
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Janie said, “Oh, Jack, what are you do- 
ing?” Jack said, “You will see, Janie.” 
Then he opened the cupboard door. He 
found a sack of sugar lumps. He stood out- 
side the door and called, “Come on, Re- 
becca, Sugar? Come and get some sugar.” 
Rebecca was in no hurry. First she sniffed 
the pie dough that was on the table. Then 
she upset the clothespin basket. At last she 
trotted out the door and ate the sugar 
slowly, 

Only yesterday Rebecca ran around the 
yard and got tangled in the clothesline. 
Mother had just hung out the wash and be- 
fore Rebecca was through, muddy clothes 
were scattered all over the yard. 

After a month had passed Mother and 
Father Mitchell talked about Rebecca. They 
were going to tell Jack and Janie that they 
would have to sell her. But the children 
couldn’t sell her because they loved her. 

One morning Jack and Janie went to 
school. They said to Rebecca, “Oh, Re- 
becca, be a good girl. Goodbye.” So they 
went to school sadly. 

Before lunch time Father sold poor Re- 
becca to an old woman. She paid $52.95 
for her. She took her to the barn on her 
farm, 

After school Jack and Janie ran to their 
house. They were happy. When they got 
home they saw no sight of Rebecca. So 
they ran into the house and told Mother 
and Father that Rebecca was not there. 
Father was too miserable to talk to them 
about her, but he told them that he had sold 
Rebecca. Jack and Janie were very sad. 
The tears came to their eves. “Don’t worry, 
dears,” Mother said. “All right,” they said 
sadly. Father said, “Maybe you will have 
some more pets, but they must not be mis- 
chievous like your donkey.” “Hurray!” 
Jack and Janie cried. 

Now Rebecca was at the woman’s farm. 
Her name was Rosemary Brownson, but 
everybody called her, Rosie. Rebecca was 
lonesome and didn’t like her or her home. 
On Saturday and Wednesday she worked 
very hard for Rosie. How she hated Satur- 
day and Wednesday because she carried 
heavy loads and Saturday and Wednesday 
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were market days. Every Saturday and 
Wednesday morning Rosie got up very 
early. She filled big baskets with fruits, 
eggs, vegetables and cheese. Rosie tied 
them to the saddle. 

Now Rebecca kept thinking about her 
friends as she walked to the market with 
the heavy loads on her back. She tried to 
kick and throw off the load, but it was too 
heavy. Rosie beat her all the more. This 


made her angry. At last they reached the 


market. Then Rosie took the heavy loads 
off her. She hitched her to a tree. 

She was hungry and thirsty from her 
long journey. So she cried, “Hee-haw, hee- 
haw!” But Rosie didn’t care. She dropped 
one huge head of cabbage on the ground 
behind Rebecca. How sweet it smelled. So 
Rebecca began to eat it but Rosie saw what 
was happening. She beat her very hard. 
She was badly hurt so she began to kick 
Rosie with her hind legs harder than ever. 
Rosie said “Ouch!” loudly. 

Just after that Rosie said angrily, “I will 
sell this donkey.” So she sold poor Re- 
becca to an old farmer. He paid $48.95 for 
her and took her to his farm which was 
called “Hedge Farm.” 

Rebecca liked the old farmer. He was 
kind to her. His name was Jeremiah Bark- 
er, but everyone called him Jerry. Jerry’s 
wife, Polly, would put two small baskets on 
Rebecca’s back and fill them with vegeta- 
bles and eggs. She did not use a stick to 
beat her. When she was hungry, she said, 
“Hee-haw, hee-haw!” Polly gave some oats 
to her. Now Rebecca had been on the 
Hedge Farm five years and she almost for- 
got Jack and Janie. 

One day Jerry found they had no money. 
“We need money so badly, Polly. How 
about selling aur donkey?” Jerry said. 
“Yes,” Polly said. So they sold her to a 
man. The man’s name was Jack Hays. Jack 
yea $89.95 for her. He led her to his 

ome. Then he led her to a shabby, poorly- 
lighted stable. 

At her first home, Jack and Janie almost 
forgot her. Their father gave them two 
frisky kittens. They were happy. They 
called the kittens “Frisky and Meekie.” 
They played with them. 

One night Rebecca was hungry because 
Jack gave her very little food. She tried to 
sleep but she could not. So she put her 
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head out the window and saw Jack's gar- 
den. She unfastened the latch and ran to 


the garden. She ate carrots, cabbages and 
lettuce. Before daybreak she ran back to 
her stable. 

Jack woke up and said to himself, “I 
must pull some carrots for lunch. He went 





to the garden, but there were no carrots. 
He was extremely angry. He looked for 
trails. He found Rebecca’s trail and fol- 
lowed it to the stable. He beat her very 
hard, but she kicked him with her hind 
legs. He had two footprints on his pants. 

Jack sold her to an old hermit. He paid 
$40.88 for her. He took her to his ugly 
shack. 

Rebecca was still mischievous because 
she ate all of the old man’s neighbors’ gar- 
den. One day she ate one of the best gar- 
dens of Mr. J. C. Johnson. He came to the 
old man’s house with his whip and said, 
“Give me $25.00 for my garden or I'll beat 
that burro.” So the old man gave $25.00 
to him. Everyday Rebecca ate somebody’s 
garden. Nobody liked her. They said, 
“ewleet**!” They threw rocks at her. She 
was hurt. She ran away to the woods. 

She slept and dreamed about Jack and 
Janie. She woke up and headed for the 
west where they lived. 

For two days she still headed westward. 
At last before night fell she arrived home. 
She said, “Hee-haw!” Jack and Janie heard 
her and ran to her. “It’s Rebecca all right,” 
they said, as they hugged her. “Oh no,” 
their parents said. “Do not worry, Mom 
and Dad, Rebecca is fully grown-up now. 
Maybe she will help us carry things,” 
Jack said. “Of course,” their parents said. 

Now Frisky and Meekie play with Re- 


becca. 
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Detection and Assessment of Auditory 
Disorders in Children Less Than 


Threc Years Old: 


A Critical Review 


RosBert GOLDSTEIN 


ARENTS of deaf children, along with 

professional workers, are coming to ac- 
cept the importance of early detection of 
auditory disorders. They have seen the 
value of the early years in terms of medical 
and surgical care, hearing aid adjustment 
and auditory training, and informal educa- 
tive measures. 

When we detect an auditory disorder, 
however, we may not be able to define a 
child’s disability or to advise with any cer- 
tainty the best program for a child’s edu- 
cation. We must also determine the nature 
of the auditory disorder and measure the 
amount of residual hearing when a hearing 
loss is involved. 

There have been many articles in the 
literature, especially in recent years, about 
tests for the detection and assessment of 
auditory disorders in young children. Phy- 
sicians and clinical audiologists have em- 
ployed some of the techniques described in 
the literature in order to get as complete 
a picture as possible of a child’s disability. 
Parents and teachers or cther professional 
workers who are not experienced in clini- 
cal techniques often wonder about the ef- 
fectiveness of such clinical procedures, 
especially about the success of some of the 
newer tests. 

For the benefit of such parents and 
workers we shall try to evaluate some of 
the procedures for detection and assess- 
ment of auditory disorders in children less 
than three years old. We shall not only 
examine existing procedures, but also at- 
tempt to point out possible new approaches 
to these difficult tasks. 


Detection of Auditory Disorders 


Quite naturally parents, or relatives and 
friends of the family, are usually the first 
to detect an auditory disorder in a child. 


Dr. Goldstein is a Kesearch Associate at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Not all parents, however, are aware of the 
seriousness of their child’s disorder, nor of 
the possibility that the disorder can be 
diagnosed and that the child can be helped 
before the age of three. In recent years 
there has fortunately been considerable 
publicity in popular magazines about hear- 
ing and speech problems, and the Volta 
Bureau and similar organizations are to 
be commended for their programs of pub- 
lic information. Publicity about speech 
disorders and deafness will be the chief 
means for promoting the detection of au- 
ditory disorders, at least until auditory 
tests become part of maternity and pedi- 
atric routine. 


Why are auditory tests not part of the 
routine in hospital nurseries or in phy- 
sicians’ offices? Quite simply, there are no 
standardized or reliable hearing tests for 
infants, Certain delays in the maturation 
of the child’s nervous system may limit the 
possibility of developing very accurate 
tests. This does not mean, however, that 
we should abandon all hope of testing the 
hearing of infants. Actually, consideration 
is being given to the development of sat- 
isfactory routine hearing tests. 

Startle reflexes such as the Moro reflex 
and the eyeblink might well serve as the 
basis for a routine nursery test for detect- 
ing hearing losses in infants.1% ' ** A 
potentially fruitful investigation would in- 
volve routine testing of all babies in a 
nursery with pure tones of varying fre- 
quencies and intensities, while watching 
for the Moro reflex or eyeblinks. A long 
follow-up study might reveal the certainty 
with which one can determine the existence 
of an auditory disorder in an infant by 
the absence of startle reactions to sound. 

Another kind of test for the detection of 
auditory disorders in infants requires the 
conditioning of rather gross overt re- 
sponses to sound. For instance, one can 














verify that a baby can hear by condition- 
ing the child to cry at the sound of a bell 
which has previously signaled that a slight- 
ly painful pin prick was forthcoming,’ or 
nursing gestures can be conditioned to 
sound if the sound has previously been as- 
sociated with feeding.” It may be un- 
realistic to ask nurseries or private phy- 
sicians to go through rather laborious pro- 
cedures for each child just to get a gross 
indication of hearing, but we may expect 
them, if they can be provided with a suit- 
able technique, to test those children whose 
heredity or circumstances of gestation or 
birth lead them to suspect an auditory dis- 
order. 


Assessment of Auditory Disorders 


Differential Diagnosis 

We have used the term “auditory dis- 
order” rather than “deafness” or “hearing 
loss” because auditory disorder implies 
more than a loss of hearing due to damage 
of the ear itself. Myklebust, who used the 
term in his recent book,*! classified chil- 
dren with auditory disorders as peripheral- 
ly deaf, aphasic, psychically deaf, or men- 
tally deficient. 

Mildred McGinnis has stressed the edu- 
cational significance of the proper diagno- 
sis of auditory disorders.*® This considera- 
tion can be of paramount importance. For 
instance, an aphasic child in a class for 
the deaf may learn very little by the teach- 
ing methods ordinarily used with deaf chil- 
dren, and at the same time he may impede 
the progress of the others. Or a deaf 
child with good mentality may waste his 
abilities among mentally retarded children 
because he failed to achieve a normal score 
on an intelligence test which required hear- 
ing and language. 

Because the disorders we wish to diag- 
nose are so intimately related to speech 
and language, it is difficult to be certain of 
one’s conclusions with a child who is at an 
age at which speech and language may still 
be imperfect in a completely normal child. 

The criteria for differential diagnosis 
employed by McGinnis,®® those described 
by Myklebust,*! and the criteria developed 
by many others’? 21, 22, 82, 83, 39 who have 
worked with speech and hearing handi- 
capped children are applicable in the 
majority of cases. The minority of doubt- 


ful diagnoses is sufficiently large, however, 
to warrant the use of tlesioal tests 
which may aid in diagnosis. 

Such physiological phenomena as brain 
waves (EEG), rapid changes in the electri- 
cal resistance of the skin (PGSR), and 
muscle reflexes may well be exploited. 
Comparative studies of responses'® of chil- 
dren with known auditory disorders to the 
physiological tests may produce additional 
clues for differentiating among the dis- 
orders in children when other tests fail to 
give us the complete answer. 

Accurate Measurement of Hearing Losses 

After we have found that a young child 
does not have normal hearing and have 
diagnosed his disorder, we still face the 
problem of measuring the hearing loss or, 
more appropriately, the amount of residual 
hearing. Determining the auditory thres- 
hold of a child less than three years old 
remains a very difficult problem. 

Progress in the testing of young children 
by means of the psychogalvanic skin re- 
sponse (PGSR) has been gratifying, but 
it does not warrant some of the over- 
optimistic or uncritical statements that 
have appeared in the literature. **, 41, 4? 
Although the test has been used success- 
fully with some children less than three 
years old, it is by no means universally ap- 
plicable to such young children.** 77 In 
fact, all tests so far described in the litera- 


ture become less satisfactory as they are 
used with younger and younger chil- 
dren.*; 11, 12 


We also question the implication in some 
of the literature’ ** * that audiometric 
tests which use objective responses as indi- 
cations of hearing are objective tests. Ob- 
jective tests supposedly do not depend on 
what the child reports that he hears, nor 
on the tester’s judgment of the child’s be- 
havior, but depend only on measured re- 
sponses (e.g., changes in skin resistance) 
associated with a tone. Actually, as the 
responses become more independent of the 
will or control of the patient (galvanic skin 
response, pupillary reflex, eyeblink, etc.), 
expert subjective judgment of the tester 
becomes a more essential part of the hear- 
ing test. For example, the tester may de- 
cide that a very small reaction which he 
would otherwise have neglected is a true 
response to tone because he noticed that 
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the child pointed to the earphones when 
the tone was presented. 

The “objective” galvanic skin responses, 
eyeblinks, pupillary reflexes, changes in 
heart rate, changes in the rate of breath- 
ing, etc., are not specific responses to 
sound, They can also be indications of 
other sensory stimulation (light, vibration, 
touch, odors), of some emotional stress, 
or of mental activity. The responses occur 
consistently as a result of auditory stimula- 
tion only if they have been conditioned to 
sound. The customary conditioning pro- 
cedure is to shock the child after a tone is 
presented to him. The shock will almost 
always elicit a response by itself. Tones 
and shocks are paired for a number of 
times until the child is conditioned to react 
to a tone alone. Once conditioning has 
been established the intensity of the tone 
can be reduced until it no longer elicits a 
response; this level presumably is just be- 
low the threshold of hearing. 

How well do we measure the hearing of 
children less than three years old when we 
use changes in the electrical resistance of 
the skin (PGSR) as the conditioned re- 
sponse? The PGSR test can be as success- 
ful as a test in which we try to observe 
a child’s startle reaction to tones, or as 
successful as a test in which we require 
a child to pick up a block or to remove 
a peg from a pegboard when he hears a 
tone. As with other tests, the PGSR test is 
less successful the vounger the child it at- 
tempts to test. 1! 1%. 18 27 The PGSR test 
does not necessarily succeed when the 
other tests fail.’ We have even found it 
to vield a less accurate audiogram in some 
Cases, 

To add to the complications of this test, 
there is a relatively large proportion of 
normally hearing, intelligent, cooperative 
children whose galvanic responses to tone 
are difficult to condition.'7 Consequently 
it is difficult to determine an audiogram by 
the PGSR method with these children. even 
though the children can be tested reliably 
simply by asking them to raise a finger 
when they hear a tone. Many other factors 
such as brain damage,’* * sleep.'’ and 
sedatives,’*» 77 can render conditioning, 
and thus tests of hearing based on it, even 
more difficult. 

Nevertheless, even in its present state of 
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development, the PGSR test can provide 
valuable information to add to the data 
from other tests. If the clinician is ob- 
servant enough he may obtain much in- 
formation from the behavior of the child 
during the test, as well as from the changes 
in skin resistance. For instance, some chil- 
dren who are sufficiently annoyed by the 
conditioning shock may start to cry each 
time the tone is presented, even though 
they may not show a change in skin resist- 
ance associated with the tone. A skilled 
clinician can often observe many clear 
overt responses to tone which do not have 
a counterpart on his recording pens. 

If we recognize that the factors we have 
mentioned make the PGSR a difficult and 
relatively subjective test, limited in the 
certainty with which it can measure a 
young child’s hearing, we shall not be 
disappointed if the clinician is not com- 
pletely confident of his measurements. We 
may have to be satisfied with a general 
estimate of auditory threshold until ob- 
stacles which limit the general applicability 
of the PGSR test are overcome. 

Among the different approaches now be- 
ing made to the problems of the PGSR test 
are: (1) refining of the clinical art of 
using the test,!- 15. 1%, 20, 27, 30 (2) making 
interpretation of responses more objec- 
tive.*: 87, 88 and (3) searching for the fac- 
tors that influence difficulty of condition- 
ing.’* 17 Results of these and other in- 
vestigations may help realize the great po- 
tential value of the PGSR test and of other 
tests which use objective responses as in- 
dications of hearing. 

Several attempts have been made to 
measure auditory thresholds by using 
changes in the EEG (brain waves) as indi- 
cations of hearing.” * 7 1. *%. 24 To date, 
mostly crude “yes” or “no” evaluations 
have been made by this technique, and 
these judgments have been made mostly 
of responses to loud noises or to clicks. 
Perl, Galambos and Glorig** made fairly 
successful estimates of speech thresholds in 
voune adults from changes in EEG in- 
duced by clicks and short bursts of tone, 
but they did not extend their work to very 
young children. 

A promising study is being made by 
Derbyshire at Harper Hospital in Detroit.° 
Derbyshire observes changes in response 
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ure tones, He presents tones to the 
child d while the child is in light sleep. From 
the responses Derbyshire is able to deter- 
mine pure tone thresholds within 20 db 
above the true threshold. The technique 
seems to work as successfully with very 
young children as it does with older chil- 
dren. If this is really true the test may 
become standardized and be made rela- 
tively objective, and with it we may be 
able to measure with fair accuracy the 
hearing of children less than three years 
old, 

The Outlook 

In spite of the criticisms of many of our 
clinical techniques, the prospects are bright 
for improved detection and assessment of 
auditory disorders in children less than 
three years old. In fact, it is only by criti- 
cal evaluation of our new and standard 
techniques that we keep the outlook for 
the future hopeful. 

The teacher must share with the labora- 
tory scientist and clinician the responsi- 
bility for improving clinical techniques by 
helping to evaluate tests that are made 
when the children are less than three years 
old. The teacher who is in close daily con- 
tact with the children must learn enough 
about auditory tests to let the clinician 
know the successes and failures of his 
diagnoses and measurements. In turn the 
clinician can refine his tests so that his 
diagnoses of auditory disorders and meas- 
urements of hearing losses in young chil- 
dren can become more accurate and hence 
more valuable in educational guidance. 

Professional workers with the deaf also 
must read the clinical and research litera- 
ture critically so that they can interpret for 
parents of children with auditory disorders 
the significance of new developments in 
terms of their children’s handicaps and 
education. 
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RECORD CORRECTED ON FIRST DEAF GRADUATE 
OF A U. 8S. UNIVERSITY 


In the October 1954 issue of the Volta Review (page 358), A. Lincoln Fechheimer 
was listed as the first deaf graduate of a U. S. university. Mr. Fechheimer, a noted deaf 
architect, was graduated in 1899 from Columbia University and later received the Archi- 
tecte Diplome, with honor, from L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 

Although Mr. Fechheimer’s record is enviable, records have now appeared which 
prove that at least two other deaf men preceded him as graduates of a U. S. university. 
Theodore A. Grady, a lawyer, received the B.L. degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1883. James W. Howson, also a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, received the B.A. degree in 1898 and the M.A. degree in 1899, Both Mr. Grady 
and Mr. Howson attended the California Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, now known 
as the California School for the Deaf. The records of these two men were called to 
the attention of the Volta Review editor by Caroline H. Burnes, librarian of tke Calli- 
fornia School. The record now goes to California. 


VOLTA BUREAU GIVEN BIOGRAPHY OF DEAF FORTY-NINER 

The Volta Bureau’s John Hitz Memorial Library has just received a complimentary 
copy of Edmund Booth (1810-1905), Forty-Niner: The Life Story of a Deaf Pioneer. 
Both Edmund Booth and his wife, Mary Ann, were deaf. Their son, Frank Walworth 
Booth, was superintendent of the Volta Bureau from 1889 to 1911. The book about 
Booth, published by the San Joaquin Pioneer and Historical Society, Stockton, Calif., 
was presented to the Volta Bureau by Edmund H. Booth, son of Frank Booth and 
grandson of the “Forty-Niner.” For the most part the book consists of portions of 
Mr. Booth’s autobiographical notes and Gold Rush diary, and selections from family 
letters and reminiscences, 
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Volta Bureau Gifts 


HE Vota Review has regularly been publishing the names of members and friends 


who have given contributions for the support of the work of the Volta Bureau and 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. Special thanks go to the following 
individuals and groups who have recently sent gifts: 


A-B 

Dale R. Anderson, Mrs. Joseph Antonicelli, 
Alice Arbaugh, Mrs. Irene F. Austin, Clarence J. 
Barendse, Florence E. Barrett, Robert Bell, Mrs. 
Archie L. Berman, Margaret Bodycomb, Mr. & 
Mrs. Nelson Bonaventura, Joy Chandler Bowers, 
Blanche Bowman, Ruby C. Brown, Mrs. Tony 
Buemi. 


c-D 


California Guild for Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Children, Mr. & Mrs. Perry Catron, Mrs. Esther 
J. Chaney, Mr. & Mrs. Myron H. Clark, Mrs. 
Fred L. Clinard, Helen Monterey Collins, Dr. 
& Mrs. Pasquale V. Confreda, Dr. & Mrs. T. J. 
Crowe, Mary Catherine Daneri, Anne David, 
James M. Davis, Jordan F. Davis, Nannie Sue 
Davison, Capt. & Mrs. C. F. Delbon, Mrs. Ken- 
neth De Lozier, Emily del Vecchio, J. B. Demp- 
sey, Douglas C. Deremer, Mrs. R. E. Dickson, 
S. Helen Dixon, Madge Dolph, William A. 
Dougherty, Esther A. Douglas, Corinne Drake. 


E-G 
Mrs. G. D. Ellis, C. J. Epling, Evans School, 
Denver, Judge H. W. Ewing, Mrs. Irene Ewing, 
Mrs. Myra Ewing,. John R. Fallin, S. Feldman, 
Betsy A. Finn, Mr. & Mrs, A. Folberth, John 
Frankel, David N. Gaudette, Dora I. Gay, Nancy 
Geczy, Mrs. E. Gerber, Anthony Gerundo, M. B. 
Gilbrough, Benjamin Glass, Mrs. Sarah Glasser, 
Betty Jane Goodridge, Mr. & Mrs. Murray Gor- 

don, Genevieve Guardiola, 


H 


Helen Haas, Mrs. Edna Haley, Mr. & Mrs. 
Thomas Hall, Nathan P. Harris, Mrs. Randolph 
C. Harrison, Ruth Hawkinson, Mr. & Mrs. James 
M. Hayes, Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Mary P. 
Hogan, Harriet Hollamby, Helen Wise Howard, 
Mr. & Mrs. Raymond K. Hoxsie, E. Aleen Hunt. 


J-L 

Dr. Frank A. Jamison, Mrs. E. C. Jeffrey, Nan 
Jeter, Virginia Kafka, Mrs. J. Keenan, Evelyn M. 
Kirchner, Samuel B. Kline, Mr. & Mrs. Jerome 
Kornreich, M. Landman, Louis C. Landreneau, 
Dr. Helen S. Lane, Cleo Larson, Mrs. W. E. 
Level, Mr. & Mrs. Julius Levin, Marie B. Lewis, 
Henrietta B, Logan, Col. & Mrs. N. L. Lord. 


M-N 
Ena G, Macnutt, Mrs. J. M. Marble, Richard 
S. T. Marsh, Mrs. C. D. McCormick, Margaret 
McCormick, Elizabeth W. Miller, Mabel F. 
Miller, N. Mirsky, Mrs. L. E. Mitchell, Mrs. 
George Monteiro, Mrs. Harold Morency, Anna I. 
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Morgan, Mrs. Bert Morrow, Mothers Oral Club 
of Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, 
Clara E, Newlee, Mrs. C. J. Noonan. 


O-R 

Dorothy M. O’Halloran, Ohio School for the 
Deaf Parent-Teachers Association, Christine Ol- 
son, Lucille Osborn, Parent-Staff Organization of 
the Mystic Oral School, Helen T. Patten, Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, E. Pfeifer, Mrs. 
Louis F, Plummer, Leonora Quill, Radionic Hear- 
ing Service, Nell Driggs Reed, Mr. & Mrs. Doug- 
las F. Reilly, Irving J. Rosenthal, Mrs. D. Rossa. 


Ss 


Nida Tamzin Saunders, Mr. & Mrs. F. G 
Schmitt, Wilber H. Schmitt, Mrs. J. Schwartz, 
Elizabeth V. Scott, Frances M. Segel, Bernice 
Shouldice, Emily B. Shultz, Marie De Siervi, 
Mr. & Mrs. Murrey Silverman, Edgar A, Stahl, 
Dr. Irby Stephens, Mrs. R. M, Stetson, Dr, & 
Mrs. E. W. Stevens, 


TZ 

Mr. & Mrs. B. L. Tiniar, J. B. Timberlake, Mr. 
& Mrs. E, Trachtenberg, Elaine Trukken, Murk- 
land D. Turner, Rosemary Uhlik, Mrs. C. G. 
Van Arman, Mrs. Marvin Vander Schuur, Mrs. 
Patricia Vander Zee, Leah Wagler, Ava C. 
Wagner, Mrs. Fletcher E. Wall, Philip L. Ward, 
Dorothy Wogenstahl, Mrs. R. West, Mrs. Ralph 
of nag ap Frieda Woitzel, Adolph and Edward 
fekas, 


Additional Donors 


Contributions from the following friends 
were received after the alphabetical list 
had been set in type. The gifts are grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Mrs. N. M. Alston, Mrs. George A. Barney, 
Dr. Wesley C, Bowers, Marion E. Bullock, Mrs. 
V. R. Burt, Mrs. Ethel Jones Carter, Mrs. 
Nicholas J. Conrad, Peter Y. F. Dang, Mrs. Jack 
Edelberg, Dr. & Mrs. Stanley Gilbert, Mr. & Mrs. 
J. N. Grimes, Mildred A. Groht, Mrs, Mildred 
FE. Hartwell, Mrs, R. W. Heward, Mrs. Robert 
R. Hickernell, T. Scott Huston, Jr., Mrs. James 
H. Hynes, 

Francis R. Johnson, Mrs. Harry A, Kline, Mr. 
& Mrs. Frank R. Main, Mr. & Mrs, E. Mitchell, 
Mrs. Charles L. Paine, Leona Prange, Mrs. 


Robert Rudaz, Clarence Y. Shimamura, Mr. & 
Mrs. Roland P, Steinmetz, Mrs. Teetter, Mrs. 
Rose M. Vivian, R. D. Vogelreuter, Mr. & Mrs. 
Edwin von Bergen, Nellie G. Wheeler, Edith 
Wyckoff. 
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hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 

Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quetty group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 
Write Kenfre Manufacturing Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 
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Summer Courses and Workshop 








Summer courses in speech and audi- 
ology will be given at the University of 
Pittsburgh in three sessions: Presession, 
June 20—July 1; Regular Session, July 
5—August 12; Postsession, August 15-26. 
Offerings include lectures, seminars and 
clinical practice. Complete information 
concerning courses offered may be obtained 
from the Department of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Workshops covering Problems in the 
Education of the Deaf, and Education of 
the Hard of Hearing, will be offered by 
Loyola University beginning June 27. A 
workshop dealing with the Education of 
the Exceptional Child will be given July 
18-August 5. Additional information may 
be obtained from John M. Wozniak, chair- 
man, Dept. of Education, Loyola Univer- 
sity, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

The practice of including children with 
special needs in normal school situations 
will be examined at a four-week summer 
workshop program to be presented by 
Pacific Oaks Friends School, Pasadena, 
Calif., and Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
Designed for elementary and nursery 
school teachers, the leading aim of the 
workshop will be to investigate wavs the 
teacher and community may meet the needs 
of a widely varied group of children, 
including the gifted child, the “normal” 
child, and the (physically impaired or 
emotionally disturbed child. Further infor- 
mation about the workshop, to be held 
June 27-July 22, may be obtained from 
Pacific Oaks Friends School, 714 W. 
California St., Pasadena 2. 

More complete information about sum- 
mer courses was published in the March 
Volta Review. 


“Lip-Lazy” Americans 


People in the United States are becom- 
ing “lip-lazy,” according to Dr. Arthur G. 
Mulligan, director of the Speech Clinic, 
Archdiocese of New York. Speaking at the 
Seventh Annual Teachers’ Institute of the 
Archdiocese of Washington, Dr. Mulligan 
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said: “At least one half of the adults and 
school children in the United States do not 
use their lips properly in speaking. They 
keep their mouths closed when they speak. 
The result is that a poker-face type of 
speech is developing in this country.” 


Mrs. Rankin Dies 


Mrs. Carl E. Rankin, wife of the super- 
intendent of the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf, Morganton, died on March 23 
after an illness of several months. Mrs. 
Rankin was the daughter of Dr. E. McK. 
Goodwin, founder and former superinten- 
dent of the North Carolina School. Dr. 
Goodwin, who died in 1937, was also 
honorary president of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf—the original name of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. Funeral services for Mrs. Rankin 
were held in Morganton on March 24. 








New Scholarship for a 
Prospective Teacher of the Deaf 


This year the Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Fraternity is sponsoring a scholarship for 
an undergraduate or graduate student who 
is interested in becoming a teacher of the 
deaf. Funds for the scholarship, amount- 
ing to more than $600, were contributed 
by the Kansas City Alumni Chapter of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. Anyone interested 
in being considered for the scholarship 
should apply to Mrs. Edward D. Maire, 
Chairman of Rehabilitation Service, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity, 3457 Iroquois 


Ave., Detroit 15, Mich. 
Sixth Grade Children 


Become “Interested Citizens” 

The February 1955 issue of Childhood 
Education carries a report, by Ruth Roche, 
of an interesting 6th-grade class project 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. One of the pupils 
reported that a ditch near the school had 
flooded, and that the same thing had 
happened before. The class discussed the 
problem “in terms of its being a possible 
menace to health as well as a safety haz- 
ard.” As a result it was decided that 
letters would be sent to city officials, in- 
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Just Printed! 


New Edition of 


What People Say 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 
IN LIPREADING 
by 
Kathryn Alling Ordman 
and 


Mary Pauline Ralli 


FOR TEENAGERS AND ADULTS 


An_ introduction to lipreading. A _ first 
course of thirty lessons taking up in turn 
the fundamental movements of English 
speech and the more common consonant 
combinations. Each lesson supplemented by 
a story, a set of colloquial sentences on 
a common subject of conversation, and a 
drill on homophenous words, 

Lipreaders want to know “what people say.” 
The use of material such as this, written the 
way real people actually talk, makes each 
lesson a rehearsal for the conversation of 


daily life. 


INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED 
FOR HOME STUDY 


$3.75 


(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

















LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range : $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books TI, and ITI, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus par post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 








at 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of gre we which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Marvland 
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cluding the Commissioner of Streets and 
Public Improvements. A cordial letter of 
explanation was received and within a 
few days repairs were started. The chil- 
dren were excited over the “help” they had 
given to their community, and parents 
and teachers reported greatly increased 
interest in civic affairs. 


Canadian School Changes Name 


The Jericho Hill School is the new name 
of the School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. The school was 
established in 1922 to accommodate chil- 
dren who had been attending special classes 
in Vancouver, together with a small number 
of children from other parts of the 
province, Jericho Hill School occupies ap- 
proximately 35 acres in the residential 
Jericho district of Vancouver, Dr. Charles 
E. MacDonald serves as superintendent. 


World Congress of the Deaf to Meet 


The Second World Congress of the 
Deaf will be held August 23-27 in Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. The agenda includes reports 
on the work of the World Federation of 
the Deaf, papers to be read on future 
forms of international cooperation of the 
deaf, and reports from various countries 
on the problems of the deaf. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. S. 
MaSovié, Secretary, World Congress of the 
Deaf, Zagreb, Palmotiéeva, No. 4, Yugo- 
slavia. 


Scout Troop Receives 20-Year Charter 


Boy Scouts of the St. Mary’s School for 
the Deaf, Buffalo, N. .Y., received their 
20-year troop charter on February 21. 
One of the Scouts, Raymond Boduch, is 
deaf and blind. When guided forward to 
receive his registration card and pin, Ray- 
mond said: “Thank you. I try to be a 
good Scout.” The troop’s Scoutmaster, 
Russell Martina, received the Scout's 
Silver Beaver Award a number of years 
ago. Mr. Martina is deaf and is a real 
inspiration to Scouts at St. Mary’s School. 


International Congress in Spain 
Scheduled for 1956 

The 10th International Congress for 
Speech and Voice Therapy, sponsored by 
the International Association of Logopedics 
and Pediatrics, will be held in Barcelona, 
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Spain, September 3-7, 1956. Persons prac- 
ticing in the field of speech and voice ther- 
apy, and in allied professions, are invited 
to attend. Those who propose to submit 
papers should write before January 1956 
to Dr. J. Perellé, Provenza 319, Barcelona 


9, Spain. i aera : 
Book Note 


Bibliography on Hearing, prepared by the 
Psycho-Acoustie Laboratory, Harvard Uni- 
versity. S. S. Stevens, director; J. G. C. 
Loring, compiler; Dorothy Cohen, tech- 
nieal editor. Harvard University Press, 
1955. 599 pages. $7.00. 

This book is an extensive revision and 
enlargement of A Bibliography in Audition, 
published in 1950 and compiled by George 
A. Miller, Robert Galambos, Walter A. 
Rosenblith and Ira J. Hirsh. The Bibli- 
ography on Hearing contains over 10,000 
periodical references, including those of the 
earlier work. The book also devotes more 
space to deafness and the deafened, psy- 
chology and the acoustics of music, ultra- 
sonics, and the effects of drugs on human 
and animal hearing. General subject 
classifications are: Anatomical, Biophys- 
ics, Neural Activity, Biochemistry and 
Pharmacology, Psychophysics, Animal 
Studies, Speech and Information, Music, 
Noise, Effects of Sound on Man, Deafness, 
Audiometry, Auditory Theory. The many 
subdivisions under each classification make 
it more convenient to locate a particular 
title. Translations of all foreign titles have 
been included. 

All titles are listed alphabetically by 
author. In order to locate one or more 
articles on a particular subject, it is first 
necessary to select the proper topic in the 
subject classification and note the serial 
number. Under the serial number all 
authors are listed who have written papers 
dealing with the subject. As the authors 
say: “The reader is left, of course, to 
determine which of the papers by a given 
author are relevant to his interests. Per- 
haps the best we can hope is that the 
present attempt at classification will help 
the reader to get started on a fruitful trail 
in searching out the literature on a given 
topic.” 

The much-needed Bibliography on Hear- 
ing is a valuable contribution to the 
literature. 
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Lver tiy a [eblophone 
hike Yeid 7, 










This is a special telephone for the hard- 
of-hearing. .. . it has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you see 
here. You can set it for low, medium 

or high so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 

If you believe this special 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


a 








Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 


COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 

Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn’t Wag 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 

Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 

Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy's Birthday Present 

Records: $4.00 plus 25¢ postage, if ordered singly. 

Discounts on orders of 2-5. 
Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 











Children’s Auditory Test 
by 
Edna K. Monsees 
A new recording for testing hearing of 
young ¢ hildren 
86.00, PLUS 25«¢ FOR MAILING 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 














A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. | 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein. Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 


coaiiaaiadiaameataeaiiaianete 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, | $1. 75 for one insertion 
$4.00 for three i, 75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three i b 
25¢ extra per insertion. Address pe vate od Depeart- 
ment, Volta Review. 











CALIFORNIA School for the Dest at | Riverside will 
have additional for qualified academic teachers 
in | Beerener ey 1955, due to rapid expansion. Salary 
scale from — to ‘$6,360. —s salary 


pply to Dr. G. 
g 


WANTED ORAL TEACHER, classes are small, salary 
excellent. Classes located in regular eiementary school. 
Write Marie Elliott Swet, 1830 Line Avenue, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 











WANTED—In September, 1955, trained oral teacher 
of the deaf in primary or intermediate department of 
private day school. Classes are small, equipment is 
excellent. Salary contingent on education and experi- 
ence. Mary K. Van Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 103 
Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 








ELDERLY woman teacher epocialiniog in er the 
deaf wishes to rejoin p ly employed by 

a large city dept. in family contact work. Finest refer- 
pn Box A3, Volta Bureau, 








WANTED—Primary Teacher for Oral School in South- 
west. Exceptionally good Begin- 
ning salary with a B.A. $2,900.00. Box A-1, Volta 
Busses. 

WANTED—An oral teacher for the deaf in a day 
school in a Southern city. Working and living condi- 
tions are Voie and salaries higher than average. 
Sen a3, olta Dusesn. 











WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER, 1955: Oral trained pre- 
school deaf teacher, private agency, small classes, ideal 
working conditions, salary commensurate with training 
e ex ce. R sply stating age, training, experience. 

}. Aon, te xecutive Director, Seattle Hearing & 
jae Center, Inc., 1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 
2, Washington. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED. Seeeeedinns opening in 

growing Center moving into new quarters. Opportunity 
research, teachi Vag smograe wo varied 

clinical practicum. Pre er tee training. Basic 

Certification in oF. Salary range $4000-$5000. 

Write: Warren E Director, Cincinnati Speech 

od Hearing Lig: 616 ‘6 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, 

io. 


WANTED. For June 1955. Oral teacher for pre- 
school and b deaf « New quip and 
unity to = and supervise new pro- 

ly eo Center. Small classes. Liberal 
E, nson Director, Cincinnati 

Walnut Street, Cincin- 





quarters. O 
gram in ra 
salary. Write: 
Speech and Hearing Center, 616 
nati 2, Ohio. 

WANTED FOR ‘SEPTEMBER 1955: Teacher for ex- 
panding private oral day school. Good salary, small 
classes, opportunity for extra income from private 
tuition. ,_ Reply stating age, outalng, om experience to Mrs. 
| ar earin weeingpes 





Gude 3185 Linton #4, Montreal, 


WANTED—September 1955—Qualified primary or in- 
termediate teacher of the deaf. New school building 
this fall. $3,725 minimum. Reply to Peter J. Owsley, 
Principal, School for the Dest, Cobhest, Wisc. 
WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER—A_ Teacher of the 
Deaf—Kindergarten-Primary Le y¥ Cc 

Write: Homer E. DeLong, Board of Education, Eeu 
Claire, Wisconsin. 
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WANTED—Orally trained teachers for September for 
primary classes in private school. Small classes, build- 
ings modern, equipment complete and the best. Living 
in or out is optional. No out-of-class duties. Good 
salary. Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, 6861 Nevada 
Ave., Detroit 34, Mich. 


WANTED SEPTEMBER 1955: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for integrated elementary public school program. 
Beginning salary $3650 to $4450 depending on train- 
ing and experience. Ideal location near Los Angeles. 
Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, Ed.D., Direetor of Special 
Education, Centinela Valley School Districts, 111 North 
Grevillea Avenue, Inglewood 1, California. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER, 1955, fully qualified and 
experienced teacher for elementary school, Mrs. Helen 
S. Bissell, Principal, Pennsylvenia State Oral School 
for the Deaf, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1955: Teacher for pri- 
mary class in expanding oral day school program. 
Oppertunity for participation in college training pre- 
gram for person with M.A. degree. Freeman MeConnell, 
The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1955: Oral teacher of the 
deaf to develop nursery program and to participate 
in college training program. Freeman MeConnell, The 
Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1955, one trained teacher 
for the deaf for preschool and first preparatory levels. 
Private oral day school, five hours teaching, Living 
quarters free. Leoeated near Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Apply te Columbus School of Speech Correetion, 1425 
3rd Avenue, Columbus, Georgia. 


QUALIFIED ORAL TEACHER to tutor and escort deaf 
boys 10 to 13 through eastern seaboard states during 
summer. For information write Box M-3, Volta Bureau. 





Wanted-Hearing Consultant 


EXPERIENCED HEARING 
TEACHER to act as Consultant 
in County School System 


Program 


Rapidly Expanding 








Salary—$4100 to $6300. $200 
Additional for Masters. Credit 
for past experience. Michigan 
Teachers Retirement System. 
Teaching year 10 months. 




















Address letters of application to: 


Dr. William J. Emerson, Superintendent 
Oakland County School 

1 Lafayette Street 

Pontiac, Michigan 























CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 


to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia anc 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph. D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, i Ill, and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85¢ Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 











Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 


Also many other important pamphlets et 10c¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 




















SUNSHINE 
COTTAGE 


103 Tuleta Dr. 
San Antonio, 
Texas 


@ Private, oral elementary school. 
e Admission age—two years. 


@ Latest group hearing aid and test- 
ing equipment. 


e Individual hearing aids used exten- 


sively. 
@ Parent Education Courses, 


e Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University. 





For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOr THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 



































High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 

NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 








Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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MacMurray CoLlece 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
founded 1846 


Undergraduate 
& 


Graduate Training in 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 











LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Cc By A 








HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 





Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 











Home-School Relationships’ 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


LORRE CURRY 
2028 West Thirtieth Street 


Los Angeles 18, California 








Education of the Deaf: 
Four year B.S. degree 


program, or one year 
M.A. graduate program. 

















Excellent local facilities for practice 
teaching and clinical experience in State 


School and public classes. 


Graduate assistantships 


and scholarships! 


WRITE: 

W. LLOYD GRAUNKE 
DIRECTOR OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


MacMurray Coutece 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 





The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


Price $4.50 plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35th St.,N.W. Wash. 7, DC. 














AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


(Plus 12e¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 
fl 





Leonard House—Living Quarters for Youngest Children 


Oval Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867, Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 140 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 30 members, 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 22 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type grouy 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C. University uicrofilms 
Entered at the Post ve Sia Md., as second- 313 u. Pirst st. 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED Ann Arbor, Michigan 














WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 


Photographed By Bradford Bachrac!; 
One of the 1955 High School 
Graduates of Wright Oral 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 





